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It is impossible for any person of good education, 
to contemplate a scene of this kind without some 
emotion: for, in the term “ good education” ought 
to be embraced a training in a kind, intelligent and 
religious family, with the impressions of its refining 
and exalting influences upon the character. Who- 
ever has not passed through that important depart- 
ment, that institution of education, the seminary 
founded hy our Maker, caanot be thoroughly edu- 
cated, because he has not enjoyed the best possible 
means of moral and intellectual instruction which 
the world has to bestow. Nowhere else are the 


affections so properly and so constantly trained by 


~ 


ARAN 
often but with little more propriety or good sense 
In Naples, and the neighboring villages, as we can 
testify, from personal knowledge, the roar of fire 
arms and the snapping of Chinese crackers are in- 
cessant, while the people act asif wild with de- 
lirium. 

Not a few English writers have regretted the 
modern departure from ‘“ the good old customs,” as 
they call them, representing those absurdities as 
venerable for their antiquity and ‘“ picturesque” in 
their effect. The modes of observing religious ar- 
niversaries, and the practices which have generally 
succeeded the festivals of the dark ages, however, 
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may claim astill higher and more primitive date, as 
¢ well as a character more rational and more accor- 
» dant with the nature of Christianity. The minds 
5 of men are row cultivated, under the reign of Pro 
‘ testantism, and the people have a mental taste, 
' which will not stoop so low. 
. he large, heavy and ornamented chairs indicate 
; the fashions of past generations in England, no less 
But it can hardly be necessary to enlarge on the ¢ than the ample extent of the fire-place, which is 
advautages of the family state, to the readers of a 2 hung with a festooned wreath of evergreens, in 
work which is designed chiefly for families, espe- 5 commemmoration of the festival. The stag’s head 
cially since so much has already appeared on the ¢ and horns, nailed to the wall, offer a sufficient hint 
subject, in our former three volumes, both in poe- ¢ of the favorite hunting amusements of the master 
try aud in prose. We ali have the happiness to > of the house, which is fully confirmed by the pre- 
belong to familfes, ina land where political free- ° sence of the dogs, the familiarity which they are 
dom and social refinement iend their aid to Chris- ¢ allowed, and the provision made for their partici- 
tianity, to render our advantages among the highest ¢ pation in the feast, the remains of which are seen 
in the world. It is therefore impossible for us to $ in the plate on the floor, 
observe a picture of parents and children, brothers, The family festivities of Christmas in England, 
sisters and other members of a family, assembled ¢ were in some respects more gratifying and less ob- 
» jectionable than those of the public, although so 
far as we have been able to discover, no memorial 


exercise, knowledge presented in its native attrac- 
tions, recommended and communicated by sympa- 
thizing friends, or Christian principles provided 
with occasions and objects for practical operation. 
In no other circumstances can be found so many 
affecting and useful associations of the mind, and 
so many foundations laid for pure and pleasing | 
recollections for later life. 


a a 


O™—VwI WAS wo 


oa" 


in a happy circle, without finding a recollection 


-~ =a -_ 


awakened of absent or departed friends, of scenes 
past and never to return. Recurrence to former 
days forms a great part of the occupation of our 
minds; and more and more every year, as we ad- 
vance in life. If the family has made its best im- 
pressions, the heart and mind are enriched with 
treasures of inestimable worth. 


, of a religious kind was indicated in any part of 
( ae 

(them. Family parties were collected, and old and 
) young united in friendly intercourse. The cbief 
‘ object, however, was feasting ; and, amidst the pro- 
fusion of dishes and the abundance of liquors, a 
spectator might still have enquired with reason: 
‘* what has this to do with Christianity 2?” 


} 
¢ 
Our print represents an English family party, 
celebrating Christmas-eve in the old-fashioned way. 5 


As we remarked cbove, a scene like this presents 


The public exhibitions long practised in England ¢ 


at that season, were of a grotesque and extravagant 
character, difficult to be understood, and impossi- 
ble to be reconciled with any proper views of the 


great interest, when we look from side to side of 
the great table, observe the various countenances, 
and reflect on the feelings appropriate to each pe- 
riod of life, and all the variety of individuals there 


event intended to be commemorated by the obser- 
vance of the day. 





represented. What gratification beams in the coun- 
tenance of the master of the house, onthe right, as 
he surveys the large family group which he has 
collected ! 


A clown was produced, dressed 
ina complete disguise. He bore the name of the 
Lord of Misrule, and performed a thousand antics, 
surrounded and imitated by the populace, who en- 
gaged in the most senseless mirth. Such practices 
always denote a very low state of intelligence, and 
are on a level with many of the follies of degraded 
heathen nations. Other modes of celebrating Christ- 


mMas-eve are practised in all parts of Europe, and 
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His form and aspect are those of an 
important personage, dignified in demeanor, and be- 
nign in disposition. His aged mother, as we sup- 
pose the old matron on his left, in the midst of her 
children and grand-children, seems to have found 
) again the lively joysof youth. The artist has bap- 
‘ pily mingled, in her figure and countenance, the 
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marks of advanced age and the expression of a 
warm sympathy with the assembly around her 
She seems to be inthe midst of some tale of old 
times, to which the father seems to listen with the 
dutiful reverence of a son, and that veneration for 
age, which, we fear, is sadly deficient in our day. 

The young lady opposite has been sketched by 
the pencil with scarcely less effect. The slender 
and upright form, the flowing locks, the delicate 
features and aspect of modesty combine to present 
feminine grace in its native attractions; and, as we 
turn fro: one sile of tie table to the other, we 
find it equally difficult to realize, that the aged 
grani-mother ever wore the aspect of the grand- 
daughter, and that the latter can be transformed 
into a resemblance of the former, by the silent 
changes of a few years. How many salutary re- 
flecuons are thus suggested, by such a family 
scene, of which these are but a few. 


But there is another feature of the picture, of a 
less pleasing and of still sore sad and solemn as- 
sociations. ‘The wine-cooler occupies a place on 
the floor, with its various bottles and a glass ts at 
the side or in the hand of every person at the ta- 
ble. The father sits holding one before his lips, 
while he waits, in respectful silence, for the con- 
clusion vf his venerable mother’s story ; and she 
touches another with her shrivelled fingers, ready 
to taste it at the same moment. 

This honourable place was unhappily still yield- 
ed to wine, long after the accompanying habits of 
past ages were abandoned or modifiel; and, no 
doubt, many of the best of men counted it one of 
the most innocent objects. We, who have learned 
the truth by dreadful experience, know how great 
and fatal was their mistake. It is difficult for us 
to realize, how so grave an error could have been 
made; and yet we know that wines and spirits 
were imported, generation alter generation, at im- 
mense expense into England, and also that they 
were in general use in this country, until they al- 
most desolated the land. New England, notwith- 
standing its intelligence and morality in other res- 
pects, as has been shown by the North American 
Review, was, for a considerable time, supplied with 
more ardent spirits and at a cheaper rate, than any 
other country ever was since the creation of the 
world. And the source of the dreadful flood of in. 
temperance’is to be traced to the practical training 
in the practice of drinking, to which the young were 
subject at the family table, and by the example of 
their parents. How different would have been the 
experience of our own and many other countries, 
if practices of strict temperance had been estabiish- 
ed by our European ancestors, and observed by their 
descendants ! Our modern reformers, to whose vir- 
tuous resolution, powerful reasoning, eloquent re- 
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monstrances and still more persuasive examples of 
abstinence, society owes so much, would have 
been saved the pains and spared the reproaches they 
have so heroically endured, i! the foresight oj theit 
predecessors had half equalled the wisdom, disinte- 
restedness anu perseverance which their faults ren- 


dered necessary. May the year on W hich we are 


now entering see much done for our American fa- 
milies, in all those points in which they are sus- 
ceptible of improvement. May harmony and love, 
intelligence, temperance and sound taste, retine- 
ment of mannets, and above all, genuine christian: 
ity, its lovely character and its Various good fiusts, 
abound far and wide; and may all! the exeitions 
which each of us may make to promote these in- 
valuable ends, be successful, so that the close of 
another twelve-month may bring us satisiactory 
reflections. 


Scuoot oF APPLIED CueMisTRY,IN Yate CoL- 
Lece.—The Instructors in this Department have 
opened a commodious Laboratory on the Co iege 
grounds, where they are now prepared to receive 
pupils in special and general Chemistry. 

Prof. B. Silliman, Jr, willinstruct particularly in 
general elementary and analytical Chemistry, Mi- 
neraiogy and Metalurgy, with special releresce to 
their application to the useiul aris 

The instruction in the Professorship of Agi eul- 
tural Chemistry, under Professor Jno. P. Notion, is 
intended to unite as much us possible, practical 
views with theory; to g:ve the untaught farmer an 
opportunity to become acquaitted with so much of 
science as shall enable him to reason upon bis cally 
pursuits, and to understand the great prineipies up- 
on Which good cullivation must vepend. A course } 
of Lectures will be devivered in the winter ol each , 
year, Commencing in January and Continuing about 
two months, there bemy iour lectures in each week. 
The subjects of the course wiil be—the comsosi- 
lion and nature of the soi, the plant,and the an?- 
mal—theores of rotation of crops. and ol lecuing 
—modes of diaming—the different kines of ma- 
nures, their Value and how beneliciai— the prove. 
meut of waste lands, Kc 

ln connection with the Lectures will be a short 
course oul elementary Chemistry, lor such as v ish 
to study somewhat more of chemistry than is given 
in the course, und to quality themselves for makin 
ordinary lestinigs and quallauve eXamibations vl 
sOills, Ianures, &c. ‘ 

Students in analytical chemistry ate allowed to 
work in the Laboratory curing the whele cay; 
giass will be furnished, (with chatges for bieak- 
uge), also the oidinary te wgents and balanees ber 
the use Of those who ure so lar advanced us to re- 
quire them. There will be frequent reciations, | 
and the students will receive the constant allen iion 
of one or both of the Liotessors. ‘ 

Students in thes School enjoy all the advantages 
to be derived trom the extended means of the ine 
stitution in Libraries, lustiuments and collections, 
The minetaiogical and geological coiuection bs W ides 
ly known as one of the best in the country, and 
there are smalier collections in the possession of the 
Piotessors. Those who dese it can have tee ac. 
cess Lectures on Chemistry, Miuneiaiogy, &e 
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This fine and spirited print so far explains its ¢ 


} mccary. ha 
sign, that nothing mcre seems to he nec essary, ve- 


{'- 


vond the following description of the game repre- 
sented, which we copy from the London Ulustrated 


Almanac. 

Golfing is played with aclub and ball. The 
club is from three to four feet iong, according to 
the height and length of arm of the player. [tis 
seen curved and massive towards the head, to give 
it scope, weight, and strength. The head, or knob, 
is formel, tor strength, from some very tough 
wool, as beech: and as it curves and proceeds up- 
wards, itis planed off, so as to adapt itself to the 
handle, to which it is very firmly glued, and tight- 
ly corded down, A want of due attention to these 
parueulars, in the manuiacturing it, will render the 
hea i liable to split ana fly aif by either a very hard 
Or in lirect stroke. The lace of the elu is farther 
securea by a piece of hard bone, and occasionally 
of ivory, at least half an inch thick. It is also 
loaded with from four to six ounces of lead, ac- 
cording to the will of the player. The handle is 
usually bound with cord, list, or velvet, at the plea- 
sure of the owner. It is, however.to be remem- 
bered, that the form of the club, the materials of 
Which it is made, and the numbers taken to the 
roliag ground, vary considerably, according to cir- 


cumstances and to the habits of the players, the at- 
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coren GAME, 


tendant ead or caddy having usually many varie- 
ties to suit everv peculiarity under which the ball 
may be placed; tor, in many clubs, it can never be 
touched by the hand until holed. 
The golf ball is about the size of an egg, and is 
made very firm, It is composed of stout leather, 
which, having been previously soaked in boiling 
water, allows of its being first very firmly sewed, 
and then turned inside out, leaving a small open- 
ing only, by which it is very forcibly stuffed with 
feathers. The leather being yet wet, it contracts 
into a ball of the dimensions stated, but nearly as 
circular as that used in the game of cricket. It is 
subsequently painted over with several coats of 
white paint, in doing which it is requisite that the 
White lead used should be pure, and exceedingly 
well ground down: as well as that each coat laid 
on should become perfectly dry and hard before an- 
other is applied. The game is played by two or 
more persons, so that there be an equal number on 
each side; but only two balls are used, one be- 
longing to each party, each party also striking in 
turn; butif the last strike does not drive his ball 
so far on as that of his opponent, one of his party 
must then strike one, or perhaps two, more; and 
the game is thus marked, by calling out one, two, 
or three more, as the case may be. If more than 
two are playing, the same person does not strike 
twice in succession; a miss is counted one. The 
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paity who puts the ball into the hole at the fewest 
ls the geme. 


Pws™M 7 4 


el'roaxes W 


- ‘The grounds used for this sport vary in different . 
square, in 


parts of Scotlan!, Some are neatly 


which case a hole is made at each corner; but li 


it be irregulir in figure, it is not uncommon to place , 


one at each angle, so that the purty still traverse 
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te whole surface, and finish at the spot from > 


whence he started; a quarter of a mile, more or 
jess, being usually allowed between two holes. Be- 
siles the club described, as already stated, there are 
otucrs, Usually carned by an attendant for each 
pally. ‘These are called, by way of distinction, 
putters, of Which, however, there are several sorts ; 
one bei ‘ing short, stiff and heavy, similar in figure, 
but larger in the head, for making a steady and di- 
rect stoke when near the hole. Another, formed 
of iron instead of wood, is used for making a hit 
ata bail when veiy untavorably placed ; ;asina 
jut, where the common club would be in danger of 
breaking. When a ball falls into a bole or rut, 
trom which it is impossible to strike it out, the par- 
ty in allowed, by a special agreement in some clubs, 
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these latter were mabe so great and heavy, it was 
rather a burden than an ornament to wear them, 
though since, watches have been made as light, 
and little, as many that wear them make of their 
time. 

** He is willing to communicate his skill to pos- 
-An invention though found is lost if not 
imparted. But as it is reported of some old toads, 
that before their death they suck up the jelly in 
their own heads, which otherwise would be hard- 
ened into a precious stone, out of spite, that men 
should receive no benefit thereby ; so some envi- 
ous artizans will have their cunning die with them, 


that none may be the better for it, and had rather 
, all mankind should lose, than any man gain by 
> them. 

¢ “He isa great benefactor to the Commonwealth,’ 
, —England in former ages, like a dainty dame, part- 
' ly out ol state, but more out of — 33, —— | not 
¢ suckle the fruit of her own body, to make the belt 
5 to battle and improve her own commodities, but, 


_ were well paid 


to take itout with his hand, and throw it up ina _ 


sie With the spot, which is accounted as one, and 
he tueu strikes from where it chances to rest; but, 
as already observed, this indulgence does not ex- 
ied to every golfing society. 

From * Fualler’s Holy State.” 
HaANDICRAFTS-MAN.—He is a necessary 
in a Commonwealth: for though nature, 
which hath armed most other creatures, sent man 
naked iuto the world, yet in giving him hands, and 
wit to use them, in effect she gave him shells 
scales, paws, claws, horns, tusks, with all offen- 
sive and defensive Weapons of beasts, fish and fowl, 
Which by the help of his hands in imitation he may 
provide tor himself, and herein, the skill of our ar- 
uzan doth consist. His trade is such whereby he 
provides things necessary tor mankind. What St. 
Paul saith of the natural is also true of the politick 
body, those me mbeis of the body are more neces- 
siury W hich seem most feeble. Man trades for pro 
fit, are more necessary in the state, and a house may 
better want a gallery than a kitchen. The Philis- 
tines knew this when they massacred all the smiths 
in Israel, (who might worse be spared than all the 
usurers therein) and whose hammers nail the Com- 


THE 
riciiver 


inonweaith together, being necessary both in peace « 


and war, 

The wares he makes show gooid to the eye, but 
prove better in the use. For he knows if he sets 
his marks on any bad wares, he sets a deeper brand 
on his own conscience. Nothing hath more de- 
based the credit of our English cloth, beyond the 
seas, than the deceitfulness in making them, since 
the fox hath crept under the fleece of the sheep. 

By his ingeniousness he leaves his art better than 
he found it. Herein the Hollanders are excellent, 
where children get their living, when but newly 
the ‘y have gotten their life, by their industrie. In- 
deed Nature m: ay seem to have made those Nether- 
landers the younger brethren of mankind, allowing 
them little, and, that also standing in daily fear of 
a double deluge of the sea and the Spaniard: but 
such is their painfulness and ingenuity, hating la- 
ziness as much as they love liberty, that what com- 
modities grow not on their country by nature they 
graft on it by art, and have wonderfully improved 
all making of manufactures, stufls, clocks, watches ; 


( 


- 
~ 


. > 


' than what the spiders did make. 


put them out to nurse to the Netherlanders, who 
for their pains. In those days the 
sword and the plough so took up all men’s em- 
ployments that clothing was wholly neglected, and 
scarce any other webs was to be found in houses, 
but since she 
hath seen and mended her error, making the best 
use of her own wool; and indeed the riches of a 
kingdom doth consist in driving the home comme- 
dities thereof as far as they will go, working them 


5 to their very perfection, empoying more handi- 


‘\ 
( 


craits thereby. The sheep feeds more with his 
fleece than his flesh, doing the one Lut once, but 
the other once a year, many families subsisung by 
the working thereot. 

We have cause to hope that as we have seen the 
cities Dornicks and Arras brought over into En- 


_ gland, so posterity may see all Flanders brought 


~ 
~~ 


hither, | mean that their works shall be here imi- 
tated, and that either our shall be taught to 
bear foreign commodities, Our peopre taught lw 
forbear the using oi them. 


land 


- — -_—_—- - 


Family Instruction. 
How desirable it is that every parent should be 
impressed with the important and affecting semark 


> once made by a distinguished Mexican statesman 


’ while ona visit to our country. 


The lLlonorable Gromez Pedraza, then President 
of the Mexican Republic, beimg in New York afew 


, years ago, accompanied a friend to one of the no- 


} 


» sight for a moment ot her own my rovement 
’ should always bear it on her min 


( 


ble public schools of that city. While conversing 
with him on the improvements desisable in schools, 


it Was remarked ils that by s* od courses of lbnstruc- 
tion the mothers of another generation would be 
better qualified for their duties at home. * li wo- 


men were as well taught as they should be,” re- 
) ' 7 . ; , ’ 

plied Mr. Pe lraza, ° =( hoo s Would be UnnNeCcess ary. 
And truly this remark is worthy of lrequent re- 
membrance. If the intelligent and virt me. mother 
does not find herself able to tea h her ely 
she wishes them to know, 


ldren all 
she should never lose 
She 
, that she is capa- 
ble of adding to her ae quisitions, and that hei abil- 
ities to learn are sufficient to make her every day 


more and more qualified tor the duties of an in- 


) 


structress. Unhappily few parents understand what 
an academy they presi de over, aud that it is possi- 
ble to raise its grade and its value. 
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CAMEOS AND INTAGLIOS, 


Among the most fashionable ornaments worn in 
this country are the Cameos, of various sizes, co- 
lors and materials, with which we are all familiar. 
Beautiful as many of them are, and wonderful as Is 
the skill often displayed in their execution, the his- 
tory of the art by which they are produced will al- 
ford to some of our readers a higher gratification 
than any of these qualities. And we are happy to 
find, in the National Intelligencer, a sketch of the 
history of Cameos and Intaglios, which we copy 
on this page. . 

Cameos (or camei as the plural of Cameo is in 
[talian,) are small stones with differently colored 
strata, sculptured in relief: that is with the figures 
left projecting, and a ground of some other hue. In- 
taglios, (or intagli), are those in which the figures 
are cut in, or engraved. Most of those ornaments 
we see called Cameos are made of a hard composi- 
tion, cast in moulds while soft; and the others are 
chietly cut in shells. The semi-gems, as carne- 
lians, onyx, jasper and agate, are so lard, that it is 
very expensive to make Cameos of them. These 
last however, viz. those made of real gems, are such 
as are spoken of below. It is easy to copy them 
in plaster; and to give different colors to the figures 
and the grounds; and a collection of casts thus 
made, orin sulphur or wax, is always a pleasing 
and useful object of study, naturally and advanta- 
geously connected with history. 

The article which we insert was published, in 
consequence of the introduction of the subject to 
attention, by Mr. Willson, who makes Cameos with 
remarkable skill, and has taken up his residence at 
the seat of government. 

I,NGRAVINGS ON GEMS: OR THE History oF Ca- 
MECS AND INTAGLIOS.—Its origin is exceedingly re- 
mote ; tor it ascends probably a good deal bevond 
the times of Moses—as must be inferred from the 
27th chapter of Exodus. wherein (at verses 9, 10, 
11, 17, 18. 19, 20, 21) the sacred ornaments for the 
person of the Tligh Priest are ordered. Among 
these Ornaments are ** two onyx stones,” graven 
with the names of the twelve tribes, in the order of 
biith, six upon each stone, ** with the work of an 
engraver on stone, like the engraving of a signet.” 
The passage establishes clearly enough several 
facts: Furst, that the art—brought (like nearly ail 
the other aits known to the Hebrews) out of Fgypt 
—inust have even then been much diffused there, 
in Order that the Jews, secluded and debased as they 
had been kept, can have had among them artizans 
ol such a crait; second, that engraved signets were 
then of common use, as the means of signature to 
instruments by those who could not write; third, 
the meation of the onyx—a stone with layers of 
White upon pale red—perhaps implies that carving 
1 ieliet, so as to show the object represented in the 
former color upon a ground of the latter, was un- 
derstood, as well as the mere art of cutting sunken 
letters or figures. The former sort of carving makes 
What the Italians call the cameo; the latter sort 
Makes what they style the intaglio, (from intagli- 
are, to cuttin.) Besiles the three points thus majle 
Out, We should infer from the context of the five 
last verses above cited, that they then knew how to 
€igrave upon ail the twelve precious stones (inclu- 
ding the diamon!) selected to be set in the Urim 
and thumimiin, each to sicuity a particular tribe, 
@sits badye. But this interpretation is not entire- 
ty cescukas the name was not perhaps cat upon 
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each stone. It is clear, however, that the art had 
long subsisted in krypt, at least before the Hebrew 
migration back to Canaan; and that it had then 
reached its second stage—that in which it ceases 
merely to be a substitute for written signature (as 
it had arain become, for instance, at the time of the 
Magna ‘harta at Runnimede) and rises into an 
ornamental art, a miniature sculpture, applied to 
the hardest and most precious substances. We 
need scarcely add that sculpture itself must always 
have long preceded, in easier and cheaper forms, 
its own application to such materials. 

The e'dest specimens of Gem-sculpture now ex- 
isting are possibly the Scarabari, [Winkelman, 
however, considers them as not older than the time 
of the Roman dominion,] the little beetles imitated 
in stone and pierced generally lengthwise, (as if to 
be put on a string,) Which the ancient Kgyptians 
are supposed to have worn as amulets. The in- 
sect was one of their symbols of immortality, or ra- 
ther of revivitication—answering, therefore, to that 
airy Greek emblem of the soul, the butterfly 

Toa period certainly remote, but unsettled, be- 
lag some Etruscan remains, embracing a few en- 
gravings on stone, but chiefly existing in vases 
sculptured in relief. The common character of 
these is considered as marking an Egyptian rather 
than a Greek derivation of art; but itis still ques- 
tionable whether or not they ascend to a greater 
antiquity than positive history fixes upon much 
more perfect pieces of the same sort of sculpture 
among the Grecians—if, indeed, the Etruscans were 
not of Hellenic origin. 

The discoveries which the French are now suee 
cessfully prosecuting among the supposed ruins of 
Niniveh will probably bring to light engraved 
stones of a pre-historic date more certain than those 
last mentioned. What the Ninevitish arts were 
can be little more than conjectured; but this one is 
like to have existed. 

It is, however, among the Greeks that we mee: 
the first distinct evidence of the existence of this 
ait,ina state of high advancement, in the tale of 
that Samian tyrant, Polyerates. He flourished 
about 560 belore Christ. Pythagoras was his con- 
temporary. The history of Polycrates is chiefly 
found in the Thalia et Herodotus. Thucydides 
mentions his naval strength, Book |. He, fameus in 
Herodotus for his long career of good fortune fig- 
ures, on asignetring of emerald,cut by Theodorus of 
Samos. Theodorus is also mentioned as having chi- 
selled the silver bowl, of six hundred measures, 
which Cresus gave to the shrine of Delphos. 
and which the despot, when at the very height of 
his prosperity, selected, amongst all his valuables, 
as that favorite possession by the sacrifice of which 
he was to atone to Fortune, for his extraordinary 
course of luck. The value thus attached to the 
object and the preservation of the name of the ar- 
list prove that the art was already in general esti- 
mation, had arrived at great excellence, and must, 
therefore, have then been long practised. ‘To the 
name of Theodorus we can add that of Mnesarchus, 
the father of Pythagoras the philosopher, as anoth- 
er scuiptor-lapidary of the same age. O/ these two 
only, out of that distant time, the inemery has Leer 
casually handed down to us by History, when vet 
Art had no regular annals. , 

Krom this time down to the age of Alexander 
the Great-——an interval of 200 years, during which 
“enlpture rose to its highest glory, though few 
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names of great gem-engravers have been prserved 
to us, vet there must have arisen many eminent 
ones. but when Statuary decayed, so that luxury 
and taste coul.| no longer occupy themselves with 
new originals, then this art of copying rose to still 
greater excellence and request. Of the first period 
—that before Alexander—we have {as has been 
seen) but some scattered names and facts: at the 
second, we begin to possess not only acata'ogue of 
lapidaries, but some supposed specimens of their 
productions. Thus there remains a head of Alex- 
ander by him (Pyrgoteles) who was alone permit- 
‘ed by the conqueror to engrave his head on gems, 


his portraits. I[t is a little bust in agate-onyx, and 
is the property of the Counts Schoenborn. A se- 
cond work bearing the same artist’s name ts a head 
in Cameo, Which has been supposed that of him 
Whom the Athenian democracy detested and de- 
atroyel tor his pubic virtues, Phocion, It is true, 
however, that Winkelman doubts the first of these 
pieces and discredits the second. Along with Pyr- 
goteles flourished Appollonides and Cronius, al- 
most his equals in renown; but none of whose 
works survive. ‘To these succeeded a long series 
of stil more perfect artists, who spread their pro- 
ductions all over Greece, transported their art to 
Egypt under the Ptolemies, and finally, at the Ro- 
man conquest of Greece, were either dragged cap- 


( 


/ 
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chairs, plates, spoons, and glass tumblers, all 
adorning with the same shape and pattern your 
board and dining-room, but setting them forth alike 
in every house, upon dinner-tabies, amidst buffets, 
chandeliers, and mirrors, ali of the same wolully 
prescribed model! What a dismal lack of inven- 
tion in the decorative arts; and how different {rom 
the classic fancy, always shunning a lifeless re- 
production, and ever seeking to delight the eye with 
Iresh forms of the beautiful! But let us proceed 
to our gem-cutters and their works. 

Winkelman describes to us the following pieces 


yas of the highest merit. They are, apparently, 
as Was Lysippus to mae his statues and Apelles , 


many of them, of unknown authorship and uncer- 
tain date: 

‘Heads in intaglio; Ist. One of Pallas, in the 
Imgerial Cabinet of Vienna. It bears the name of 
Aspasius. 2d. The head of a young Hercules, in 


» the Stosch Cabinet— which cabinet has since pans- 


ed into that of the King of Piussia’ 3d Another, 


‘ of the same hero, in the Strozzi Cabinet at Rome. 
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ltis upon a sapphire, by Guaios, and is regarded 
as the noblest specimen of beauty in the art. 4th. 
A carnelian Medusa, smalier than the tamous one 
on chalcedony, by Solon. It is in the Stiozzi col- 
lection. Sth “hat chaleedony , which the abbate 
seems to consider the likeness of areal giri, nota 


2 mere mythological ideal. 6th. A Ptolemy Auletes, 


\ 


tive to Rome, there to exercise their beautiful art § 


for masters, or Were fain, as taste grew in ltaly and 
wealth decayed at home, to carry abroad to their 
conquerors @ talent which no longer found recom- 
pense elsewhere. This species of sculpture seems, 
however, to have constantly advanced in  perfec- 
tion until about the time of the first Augustus Ce- 
sar; and declining then, in common with all the 
humane pursuits and manly virtues, was extin- 
guished with them, and only sprang up again, at 
the Ltalian Restoration of Letters and Art, in the 
15th century. 


A hasty enumeration of the chief of these lapida- 
ries and of their surviving performances will con- 
vey to our readers more precise notions. What we 
shall mention are clearly, as to the latter, scarcely 
more tlian a mere vestige, a scanty wreck out of 
the prodigious wealth of ancient taste in such ob- 
jects; and, on the other hand, the incompleteness 
of our catalogue of their producers is shown by the 
fact that some of the most admirable pieces which 
have reached us are from engravers who have not 
even set their names to them. Not to speak of all 
that_advancing skill and almost boundless luxury 
caiffe afterwards to create, what an ideaof the trea- 
suries of such things must we form from that 
which Plutarch tells of the two thousand drinking 
cups, of different sizes, and in precious stones, 
found by Pompey among the spoils of a single Sy- 
rian king, Mithridates of Pontus? Yet when we 
consider that even the most penury-stricken of 
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those shepherds who, in Theocritus and the other ¢ 


tural poets, baw] for musical wagers, have always 
carved bowls to bet, (though but of wood), and 
thus remember how universal was this taste for 
sculptured objects, we cease to wonder at such 
kingly accumulations—particularly as, in addition, 
the universal fashion of the ancients prohibited any 
uniformity in their cups and most other domestic 
utensils. In certain things a pair was permitted ; 
but their taste was too good to suffer that modern 
monstrosity of nof only dozens of monotonous 


belonging to the Oileans Cabinet. The abbe shows 
it to be really a Hercules in Lydia. 7th. A Sextus 
Pompey, of the most beautiiul carnelian, mounted 
inating, of which the gold weighs an ounce. It 
is by Agathangelus, and probably one of the earh- 
est pieces bearing the mark of the sculptor. 8th. 
A Julia (the daughter of the Emperor Titus,) by 
Evodus, on a large beryl. Jt is in the Weasury of 
the Abbey of St. Denys. 9th. An Augustus, by 
Dioscorides, on a chalcedony. Itis a ha.f-palm in 
diameter, and of the greatest beauty. [tis now in 
the Vatician. 

‘Figures in intaglio:’ Ist. A Perseus, in the 
Farnese Cabinet at Naples. It is by Dioecorides, 
who held almost the same monopoly of art near 
the person of Augustus as dil Pyrgoteles near that 
of Alexander. 2d. A group of Hercules and lole, 
by Teucer. It is in the Grand Duive’s Cabinet of 
Florence. 3d. An Atalanta, in the Stosch Cabinet. 
4th. A youth, with a ‘trochus’ (a hoop such as 
boys have played with, apparently ever since bar- 
rels were invented,) on his shoulder. It is on a 
white transparent carnelian, an! belonged to Mr. 
Byres, a Scotch architect. Sth. A female Centaur 
and young. 6th. A Theseus supporting the body 
of Laya, whom he has just killed unmtentionally 
with his club. It was a carnelian, in the Farnese 
Cabinet of Naples; but ha~ now vanished thence. 
it was considered as belonginy ‘0 the first class of 
art. 7th. A Prometheus, hviding and exammuung 
several human limbs. It is from the Stosch col- 
‘ection ; a carnelian, executed in the best style. 8th. 
A Mercury Criophotus, by D:oscordes, on a car- 
nelian, in the Royal Cabinet of Fiance. 

‘Cameos?’ Ist. A head of Augustus, more than 
a palm in diameter, on a flesh-coiored chalcedony, 
[tis in the Vatican. 2d. A head of Caligula, be- 
longing formerly to Gen. Walmoden, 3d. Heads 
of Bacchus and Ariadne, in the Farnese collection. 
The work is ina high style of art. 4th. A Jove 
holting his thunder upon the Titans, by Athenion, 
Its composition is very bold and happy. It isin 
the Farnese Cabinet. Sth. A Jupiter appearing 
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before Semele. It is in the Piombino Cabinet at 
Rome. 6th. Two Tritons, in the possession of Mr. 
Jennings. 

“Independently of these,’ says Winkelman, 
“there are two engraved gems, which may claim 
the highest rank in the art. The first of these isa 
cameo representing Perseus and Andromeda seated 
onacouch. The relief is so high that nearly the 
entice outline of the figures, which are of the pu- 
rest color, overhangs the brown ground of the 
stone. Its possessor is Mr. Mengs. ‘The second 
represents the judgment of Paris, and is composed 
of five figures. It is in the Piombino cabinet. In 
these two stones both the lesign and the execution 
are of such high perfection that our conception can 
go no further. In the same cabinet may be seen a 
nymph seated, cut upon agate-onyx, and about hall 
a palm in diameter. 
most beautiful piece of that sort which exists.” 

The Marlborough collection contains a cameo of 
the marriage of Cupid and Psche, by Tryphon, who 
is supposed tc have lived just alter the time of Al- 
exander the Great. [tis said to be of great merit. 
Other private collections of England no doubt con- 
tain valuable specimens of the art. Indeed we 
might well include among such the celebrated Bar- 
berint vase, the sculptures of which tal) complete- 
ly within the characteristics of that which we have 
been treating. The Imperial Cabinet of Vienna 
contains some camel said to be of the first order, as 
the apotheosis of Augustus, which exibits the Em- 
press Livia witnessing, along with Neptune and 
Cybele, the Emperors promotion to the skies; an 
imperial eagle: a Ptolemy and Arsinoe. 
several others of those funeral pieces (as they may 
be called) commemorating, under the name ot Apo- 
theoses, Roman emperors and their families, which 
are placed very high in art: as that of ‘Tiberias, in 
the royal collection of France ; that of Germanicus 3 
that or Claudius at the Hague; there exist, too, a 
very fine Germanicus and Agrippina, a Jupiter gi- 
ochus, an Achiiles bemoaning Patrocles, aad con- 
sled by Antilochus ; a beautiful head of Julius Ca- 
sar; not to speak of the Brunswick vase, the Tri- 


vuician and Neapolitan cups; and many more of 


great value, but of a less perfect period of the art. 
So far of the gem-sculptors of the ancients, of 
Whom Claiae has attempted to give a list in his 
“ Descripuion des Antiques du Musee Royal de 
France.’ ‘The modern history of the art may be 
much more briefly dispatched. — 


Alter the downlall of the Roman Empire of the 
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. modern times. 
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accustomed to fasten up with it demons in package® 
or caskets, much as we bottle up wine. Anothet 
instance of such rings is that historical one of Gy- 
ges, the Lydian shepherd, who, making himself in- 
visible by its assistance, supplanted King Candau- 
ies. In this loss of the art o1 cutting gems, however, 
their precious material did not cease to be esteem- 
ed, nor even their workmanship. Stil they were 
valued rather by the monks than by the illiterate 
monarchs and warriors; so that they passed for 
the greater part into ornaments for shrines, and 
thus came to be more safely transmitted to times 
when they once more began to be imitated. 

Vittore Pisanello,a Florentine or Tuscan, who 
lived about 1406, seems the eldest gem-engraver of 
A little later (1438) the display of 


gems upon the person cf the Emperor Paleologus 


It is unique, and perhaps the 
/ 


while attending the Courcil of Florence renewed 
the taste for them in Italy. The fortunate discove- 
ry of some fine antiques at Florence and elsewhere 
atlorded models, and the munilicence of the Medici 
patrons ; so that the art, revived by Pisanello, soon 


sprang up again, along with painting and statuary, 


Griovanni delle Carniole (John of the Carnelians) 


) and Nanni di Prospero dalle Carniole, Florenunes, 


} 


‘There are ° 


with Dominico Compagnio dei Camei, a Milanese, 
had already by the end of the century carried their 
art to rreat excellence. As engravers then rarely 
atlixed their names to their works, however, we 
KnoW With certainty but a single piece by the ‘irst 
ot these sculptors—the famous head of the monk 
Savonarala, on a carnelian, in the Florentine Mua. 
seum. Of Dominico, a head of Ludovico Siorza il 
Moro, cut on a ruby, is inthe same collection. To 
these succeeded Bernardi delle Carniole, Valerio 
Vicentino, Pietro Maria da Pescia, Michelino, who 
flourished about the ume of Leo X. The last but 
one has been suipposed the engraver of the adimira- 
ble seal-ring of Michael Angelo (a carnelian) about 
the antiquity of Which there was so much debate. 
As of the same period, and of arts closely akin, 
we may here reler to the tamous cups and other 
minor carved utensils in metal of Benvenuto Celli- 
ni, many of which are subjects of his own inven- 
tion, and vie with the best antiques of metal; also 


- the works of Valeiro Belli, and ot the five Sarrachi 


in glass. 


The crystal-box of the former, cut jor 


- Clement Vil. as a present to Francis J. of France, 


and now in Florence, and Albert of Bavaris’s crys- 


tal helmet, by the latter, are singular and renowned 


W est, gcem-engtaving may lave continued to be 


partially practised in Constantinople; but every- 
where else in Europe it must have gradually sunk 
back into the rade alphabetic contrivance which it 
was in Moses’s time. Apparently it almost equally 
ceased in the East, except for the cutting of abrax- 
as and other talismans. Some of these had only 
the detensive virtue of amulets: others (as those of 
the Gnostics) were supposed to act upon the soul 


pieces of skill. 

Milan also produced some jamous gem-engravers, 
as Jacopo da Tiezza, who executed for Philip IL, 
in 1564, the admirable tabernacle of the Escurial, 
Another Milanese, John Anthony de Rossi, produ- 
ced in 1570 the most surprising cameo work oi mo- 
dern times, the stone (now in the Florentine Mu- 


seum) of seven inches in width, on which are re- 
| 


> presented the Grand Duke Cosimo, his wile, and 


with a kind of religious efficacy ; while a third sort . 


were endued with a magical power over those in- 


habitants of the invisible world who dwell in some 


other place than heaven. These gems usually had 
graven upon them some name that exercised a very 
special compulsion over genii and those other spi- 
rits of less polite designation, and were possibly sig- 
net-rings of the devil. One of this sort is famous 
inmany rabbinical legends and Arabian tales, as 
Solomon’s seal. That wise monarch was, it seems, 


seven chiidren. 

The first gem-sculptor of our times is perhaps 
Berini, of Milan, a Roman. Cervaraand Giromelli 
at Rome, Putinati at Milan, rival him in reputation. 
The history oi the art in Germany—where it arose 


~with Daniel Engelhard, of Nuremberg (died in 
. 1712)—offers some names of distinction, as Natier. 


Pichler, Marchant, Facins, and Hecker. The 
French have no pretensions to having produ- 
ced any gem-engravers ; and the English (see Pen- 
ny Cyclopedia) boast only the names of Brown and 
Marchant. 
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LYRICAL PCLTRY OF THE DIBLE. 
The two great odes compose: 
close of ties life, « ievate us ainid the dreals 
ties of Sinai; and more than any histore deserip- 
tion, or even the highest efforts of the pe:.cil, com- 
pel our hearts to bow, as did the Mebrewe them- 
selves, betore the burning Mount. The first of 
these odes unites the didactic with the lyric; and 
sts wonderful influence in giving boldness and rich- 
ness to the whole body of Hebrew poetry, demands 
for ita careful study in connexion with our sub- 
ject. We may not, however, quote ittull, but sim- 
ply point to its peculiarities as a model to the latet 
poets ; the Prophets especially. ‘The introduction 
is Very Impressive: 


ublioi- 


Give ear, O heavens! and I will speak ; 
Hear, O eaith; the words of my mouth. 

Familiarity has made such language tame to us; 
or rather the grandeur of the coneeption eludes us 
in our jistless reading of the Bible. 

Living ns the srophe ts vener ally did, aloof from 
the passions of the people, it Was natural for them 
to tee! near to Moses, and to meditate much upon 
his words. Hence their style is eminentiy Mosaic. 

Isaiah opens his prophecy with this same apos- 
trophe ; 


Hlear, O heavens! 
Give ear, O earth ! 
and then proceeds in much the same manner as 
Moses to rebuke the sins of the people, and to pro- 
claim the goodness and severity of God in connex- 
ion. Let any one take the ode in question and cull 
oui its orname! 
We have stated avove: 
the great storeliouse of imagery for the later poets. 
Every readers of the prophets is familiar with 
The words that distil as dew, 
And as the rain upon mown grass ; 


and with the presentation of God asa roc Kya | jucge, 
a father; as a God burning with jealousy because 
of the love of his people tor a God terrible 
In his judgements, then repenting him of his seve- 
rity, and redoubling the appeals of mercy; as em- 
phatically the avenger of Israel, and who also eats 
the fat of their sacrifices, and drinks the wine of 
their offerings. 

The appeals to filial reverence in this and the tri- 
umphai song at the Red Sea, sound like the familiar 
ee gee of alitany; and the remonstrance with 

Israe ‘}, as W ith a }) CO} le void of underst anding’ ; 
comes to the established reprimand for apostasy. 
All recognised as the standard metaphors of the 
Ps 
tering sword ; his wrath burning to the abyss, and 
his face turned away ; the inheritance of God in his 
people, their relation to him as his wayward child ; 
the:rr beauty before him as his vine. All these con 
cepuons, and many other shades of thought which 
rive beauty to the Psalms, occur in the ode before 
us, There is one passage, however, of exquisite 
beauty which is nowhere re- produc ed. There are 
lrequent allusions to the eagle in the Prophets and 
the Psalms, but Moses alone saw in her treatment 
of her young when teaching them to fly, an image 
of God's dealing with Israel j in childhood : 


idols: 


re found him in a desert land; 

In a waste, howling wilderness. 

ile encompassed him about, and watched him: 
He guarded him as the apple of his eye. 
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its, and he will quickly verily what 
that the Odes otf Moses were « 
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alms, the arrows of the Almighty, and his glit- > 
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by Moses near the ) Hovereth over over young, 


Spread th her w ines and taketh them, 

And beareth them upon her pinions ; 

So did Jehovah lead hin alone; 

There Was no strange God with him, 

mtr 
rn 


That a whole race of poets so eminent'y 
tive as the Hebrew, should have sullered 
comparison to lie untouched upon the page ot Mo- 
ses, 1S certainly a marvel; the ' that it is 
the only one wh ich they have not appropriated 

The last ode ot Mose =, luis Song Of Diessihy yr, come 
mences with that magnificent cesc rip Jeho- 
vah upon Sina ; ay parently more npiessive to the 
Hebrew poets than auy other passage in his w ri- 
tings: 


such 


hiaore 


sr) 


on of 


Jehovah come from Sinai. 
Hie arose unto them hrom Serr: . 

And shone forth trom Mount Paran. 
He came with ten thousan 
In lits riorhyt hand fire: 
Lie | atl lovelh thie treln “. 
Ali his ~aints are in this 
They lie down al thy icet, 

‘] hey receive thy Commiadhak 


S Ol sail 


» them! 
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baat, 


‘ 
Ciils. 


The song of Deborah commences in the same 


siyle : 
Jehovah, when thou wentest out from Seir, 
When thou marchedst trom the land of Edom, 


Then did the earth tremble, and the heavens drop; 

‘ he croucs also cropped Witter: 

Mountains melted betore the lace of Jehovah, 

Even Sinai, before the face of Jehovah, God of Ts- 

rael. 

The passage is in the beginning of 

Psalm 68: 

Lorn, when thou wentest out before thy peaple, 

When thou marchedst through the wilderness, 

‘Lhen did the earth ttemble, 

And the heavens drop, before the face of God— 


repeated 


Even Sinai before the face of God, the God of Is- 
rae}. 

Thou didst shower down plentiful blessings, O 
Lord : 


Thine heritage that fainted, thou didst revive it. 

Thy host established itself therein ; 

i thy goodness, O Lord, thou preparedst it for the 
wretched. 


Finally, see a!] the says of this splendid introdue- 
tion reflected with undiminished glory in the ode ot 
Habakkuk: 

God came from Teman, 

The Holy One from Mount Paran. 

His glory covered the heavens, 

ihe earth was full of his praise. 

His brightness was as the sun ; 

Rays darted from his hands, 

And these were the veil of his majesty! 

But the moral grandeur of Moses is not reached 

in any of these passages. That single line— 

'n his right hand fire; a law unto them! 


lights up the whole Mosaic economy. In the turn. 
which Habakkuk gives tothe thought, we havea 
more brilliant image indeed, and one whose splen- 
dor is not surpassed by any in the Bible: 


Rays darted from his hands, 
And these were the veil of his majesty ! 


Yet, after all, this is but outward glory and brigi::- 
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ness, corresponding to Milton’s expression, * dark ) 1s a new variety. The year 1724 is recorded by 
throuzh excess of ight.” We admire the vision, botanists as the date of its introduction, or rather of 
but it does not impress like the thought of Moses, § its being first noticed in Europe, and Miller men. 
that the fire of God’s right hand blazed into the 2 ons itin 1727, Some few vears since a traveller 
sensciences of men. | in Portugal mentioned that the Moss Rose grew 
The blessings upon the tribes, which form the wild in the neighborhood of Cintra; but most like- 
body of this ode, must have given it peculiar al- ) ly the plants were stragglers from sume garcen, as 
traction to the people. The prediction of Jacob 2 | have never seen this assertion propeity authenti- 
hung over some of them like portentous clouds. cated. _ - 
The-e blessings ol Moses, Without gainsay ing the rhe Orin of the Double Moss Rose, like that of 
words of Jacob, greatly encouraged the de-cendants the Old Double Yellow Kose (Rosa sulphurea,) is 
of the unworthy sons of the Patriarch. ‘The bless- § therefore leit to conjecture ; for gardeueis in those 
ing upon Joseph, so ample and beautiful in the pro- days did not publish to the world the resu't of their 
phecy of his jather, is here reiterated in much the (¢ operations anid UisCOVETES, As regards the Moss 
game language, and dwelt upon as though the soul ¢ Rose this is a subject of regret, lor it woul. be very 
of Moses lingered with Jacob in his love for this interesting to Know how and where this gencral fae 
best of sons. As this is the only in which the po- Vorite originated. Piobably, when first noticed, gar- 
. 
( 


aw 
ee 


etry of an earlier age is reflected in the vdes of Mo- dening was of such smal! consideration, that the 
ges, it may be well to quote the blessings as given 2 discovery Of a rose, however remaikabie, would not 
by each. It will be perceived that the style ol Ja- ¢ be thought worth registering. Phat it ismerely aly 
cob is preserved in Moses throughout; that some > accidental sport of the common Provence Rose is 
of the lines are given verbatim, and that the pro- 2 strengthened by the tact, that plants produced by 
phecy Is repeated i exactly the same number ol ¢ the seed of the Moss Rose do not “wiWways show 
disticiis. OSS 5 perhaps hol more than two pants out ol 

tee will be mossy, as has been often proved, 
‘hose that ave SU are is ‘Vicehtiy p » Pro- 
Out ofthe ant ot the Mighty One of aeoh, —f yuune aus tute a mince ty pu Bae 
From thence, tom the shepherd, the rock of Israel. » show, also, the singulat propensity of the varieties 
From the God ol thy fathers who helped thee, ( of Buca centifolia hl vary, | may Peer that 
From the Alinighity , who blessed thee, “the common Moss Rose often produces shoots en- 
Shall come the blessing of heaven above, \ 


: : lrely destitute of moss. Mr. Rivers makes men- 
The blessings of the deep, which lieth beneath, ) 

\ 

' 


JACOBS BLESSING UPON JOSEPH. 


The | ‘the br onl tion of bis having observed a luxuriant branch of 
The - ssinys Oi i€ oon abd - Line ye Ms 8 the Crimson or Daimask, which is ene iaily more 
~~ ir ? ‘ P *. . > ass r ; , 
e Diessing OL thy lather exceeds the biessing ol mossy than the Old Moss Rose, that presented a ree 
the ancient mountains, d 


. | : | naihabie appearance, being almost smooth. The 
The deiight and ornament of the ancient hills! rt - 


-. , bes : nedvt season il liad entirely lost its moss, und had 
Let it come upon the head of Joseph, .. ¢ produced semi-double flowers, the exact resem- 
And upon the crown of the consecrated one of his © jiance of the Searlet Provence. The White Moss 

brethren. Is another instaice Ol this singular quality, Jor that 

MOSES” BLESSING UPON JOSEPH. ( Onginated fiom a sporuing bianch ; the Mossy de 
Blessed of Jehovah be his land, Meaux is also & Culious deviation, and the Crested 
With the most precious things of heaven ; Moss or Piovence, is another case in point. It 
With dew, and with the deep which jieth beneath, ¢ seems, theielore, Very leasilie, that the liovence 
And with the most precious prouucts ol the sul: fiose, trom being CuiUValed th lialy thiough so 


And with the choicest things quichened by the ? Many ages, produced from seed, or more probably 


moon, fioma spoilihp bianch, the Double M SS hose, that 
And with the grandest things of the ancient moun- > >) 4 Double Cabbege or Piovence Rose, covered 
tains, ( wih thal glandular erciescence Which we term 


And with the most excellent things of the eternal © Moss; this branches peauul Was plopagaled, ana ihe 
hail.s, vatiely hatued CoWn to us, perhaps as much or 
And wit! the richest things ol the earth and her ? More admired in the Piesehl aay as WV lien titsi dis- 
fulness. covered, ‘Lhese Roses aways have been; and I 
And let the blessing of him that dweileth m the Lope auiWajys Wil be, favorites; tor What can be 
thicket, nore Cievail than the bud of the Moss Rose, with 
Come upon the head of Joseph, \ ils puie jose-colour, peeping Usiough that beauulul 
Upon the crown of the chosen ove of his brethren. 2 @ba unique envelope ? 


~~ 


i -, 


~ 


The closing passage of this ode bas peeubar ine | 
terest, as bemyg substantialiy the iat words ol Mo- 
6es to his people. —SeELECTED. 


The asseition advanced by some Writers that this 
>) Rose, wheu cu.tivated in lialy, ** loses ils mossi- 
ness alinost jmmediaieiy, thiough the influence of 
» ciimate,” is puenle, Wheu the jact is so Wed Known 

The Moss Kose. ) le Us thatlal relains this distinctive chiaiacter at N, 
The Moss Rose (Rosa centitocia muscova), or ¢ Oy eats, and af other localities lar caceeuihy lialy 

Mossy Piovence Rose, is mest TL bably anacciden $i tte appioacl toa tropical climate, 
_ lal Spoil Gi semibal Varit i) Ol the Common Provence 2 ‘bhe aecrent Vaabiely which we Lave referred to, 
Rose, as tie ),. Double Piovern ‘ Rose, Which Was 
mttoduceld to Ragland fiom Hosiaus ia 1596, is the ‘ 
only ane inmentiowed by eiti ly Wiileis oll BMGenilng, ) Daud ass Surpassing! y beautilul, 
of at hit any cuins to be lattbed as a botanicas 
Species, the singie-flowenug Moss Rose would most 
robab.y have been the fist Known and describe: 


+ = 


tthe single moss, a8 Compared With the duubie, 


calied the Cy Ttatrerds dioss, Mossy bicvence Ui hed 
Moss Kose, is of a pute tose-color, aud When in 
Vhen luliy ex- 
panded lisa line rose, but at that petiou, the nass 
being conceaed beneuth the petais, it ne lounger 
preseuls to the eye iis distactive allraction, 
[Prince's Manual of the Rose. 
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A FAMILY IMPROVED BY THE SCHOOL. 


This picture affords some just hints of the happy 5 adopted. Public schools were first established in 


influence exercised by a good school upon the ha- 


vits and circumstances of the family. It is froma, 


design drawn for the public-school society of this 
city, to illustrate some of the benefits which they 
confer upon the people, by their self-denying, patri- 
otic and successful exertions; and those who are 
best qualified to judge of its success will be 


nost ready to acknowledge the correctness of the < 
representation. Into many a dwelling in this city, | 
even of classes quite inferior in condition to that ‘ 


here opened to our view, the public schools have 
introduced much of that intelligence and refine- 
ment which are now to be seen; and in many avi- 
sitor might be gratified to find the walls hung, as 
here, with specimens of maps drawn at school, 
globes and other scientific decorations, received per- 


haps in testimony of scholarship, and the members , 


of the family engaged in occupations denoting at 
once improved and improving minds, and that har- 
mony and cheerfulness which are neceseary to do- 
mestic happiness. 


So essential to American institutions are public- 
schools, that they demand the regard and support 


of every citizen. So truly indispensable are they | 


to the daily enjoyments of us all, to the future good 
of our successors, indeed to the existence of Ame- 
rican society, in the proper sense of that term, that 
it may be considered a duty to study their history, 
their condition, and the means of their extension 
and improvement. No man can perform all his 
part, either at home or in his neighborhood, who 
remains either indifferent to the education of the 
young, neglectful of the schools, or ignorant of the 
plans and principles on which they are conducted. 


In different parts of the country, and in different 


places, the history of education presents a conside- 


rable variety, both with respect to the periods at 
which it has been commenced, and the methods 


Massachusetts and Connecticut; and ever steadily 
supported by law, in company with other means of 
popular improvement. In Virginia, on the contra- 
ry, and some other southern colonies, the opposite 
course was pursued, the diffusion of knowledge by 
schools and the press being actually prohibited, 
while in too many others much time was lost 
through mere indifference and neglect. Among the 
latter number we must unhaappily include New 
, York, which has become, within a few years, so 
< much and so honorably distinguished by her libe- 
2 ral, wise and successful measures for the multipli- 
) cation and improvement of public-schools. 
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Although scarcely thirty years since the system 
‘ was begun, every child in the state has long been 
¢ vided with schools, and a valuable library. 
The part of this state where most money and 
‘ care have been devoted to schools is the city of N. 
York : for here has not only been found the great- 
est number of children unprovided for, but the 
5 greatest number of devoted friends of education, 
the greatest facility of collecfing children, and the 
@ most liberal support from the government. As 
might have been expected, therefore, the city 
schools have been justly considered as some of the 
best in the country, and among the most interesting 
objects of attention to strangers visiting the city. 
They offer a very appropriate subject for a publica. 
tion like our own; and we hope to afford some gra- 
tification to our intelligent readers, by the sketch of 
them which we commence in our present number, 
especially as we have enjoyed an intimate acquain- 
tance with them for some years, while connected 
with the society to which their management is en- 
trusted. 
The sources from which we have derived most 
of the facts, are the publications of that society, 
the language of which we have frequently copied - 
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Ture Peritc Scuoots or New York City. 

“The Public School Society was founded In 
1805. Early in that year, a few philanthropic In- 
dividuals, deenty inpressed with a view ol the ma- 
ny evils resulting from the want of a suitable edu- 
cation among the poor, met together jor the purpose 
of devising some pian by which those evils might 
be alleviated, and the blessings of instruction 
brought within the reach of the children of indi- 
gence. Hitherto the charity-scheols sustained by 
the various churches, were lita ted to the offspring 
of their own memsers, and being without adequate 
means of extend ng the circle of their operations, 
were unable to eff-ct the object now sought. ~The 
subject having been fully considered by the friends 
>f the design, application Was Inaie to the Legisla- 
ure, and an act of incorporation obtained in April, 
vithout opposition, On the 6th of May, of the 
Sine year, the first Board cf ‘Trustees under the 
nev charter was elected, under the tite of a ** Free 
School for the education of chitdrem who do not 
belong to, and are Got provided for by any reii- 
gious society.” The fee of membership was fixed 
ateighi ‘cliars, awe a further contribution of twen- 
ty-five doisats conierred the privilege of sending 
one child to b> educateu. 

As this first ->ard was composed of the origina 
tors of the Societ, *t may not be uninteresting to 


record their name: they were Dewitt Clinton, | 


President; John Murray, Jr, Vice President, Leo- 
nard Bleeker, Treasurer: Ben,. D. Perkins. Secre- 
tary: Gilbert Aspinwall, Tioinas KM idy, Thomas 


turn, and Heary Ten Brook. Neatly a year elapsed 
before the amount of contributions was sufficient to 
warrant the Trustees in making the requisite ar- 
rangemeits for opening a school. This they were 
the earlier enabled to do, by judiciously avaiing 
themselves of the advantages athoided by the cele- 
brated economical plan of teaching. whieh had then 
recently been originated and successtully practised 
by Joseph Lancaster, in England. On the 17th ot 
May, 1806, their first) school was organized in 
i Bancker-street, yiow Madison), rhe ski Pearl. 
The* Female Association for the Relief of the 
Poor,” established a number ot yeus previous to 
1805, having in the course of their benevolent op- 
erations Wituessed tiie deplorable Waal of education 
among the children they mec with, resolved in 
1802 upon the establihsment of a school for the be- 
netit of this class Accordingly, they opened one 
in the latter part of this year; and probably the in- 


dation of the other institution. The benevolent 
individuals Whose names are recorded above, thus 
notonly estabii~hed (with the exceptions referred 
to below), the first school tor the most neglected 
of our population, but the first schoo! in America 
on a system, which in a moditied torm continues its 
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in January, 1807, to present the Legislature wita a 
very favorable statement of its operations, whieh 
produced a generous donation of $4,000 for the 
erection of a school house, and a grant of $1,000 
annually towards defraying the expenses of the 
school. By the Common Council a grant was made 
of a very suitable building adjoining the Aims 

house on Bioadway and Chamber street, with 500 
to repair and fit it up, 01 condition that the Society 
should educate therein fifty of the pauper children. 
To this building the school was removed in April, 
1807, and its numbers shortly increased to 150 
scliolars. 

They again applied to the Legislature, in April, 
1808, to alter the title of the Society, and to extend 
its powers, Their application was successiul, and 
they were thereafter denominated the Free SchooP 
Society of the City of New York ; receiving at the 
sume time authority to educate all children who 
Were proper objects of gratuitous instruction. Du- 
ring tie same year the City Corporation, presented 
to the Society extensive grounds on Chatham St. 
aid Tryon Row, on condition that the Society 
should educate a!! the children of the Alms-house. 
To this property then valued at $10,000, was add- 
ed the sum of $1,500 to assist in preparing the 


‘ building for a schoo! room sufficient for five hun- 


\ dred pupils, apartments for the use of the Board, 


aud tor a teachers family. Towards the comple- 
tion ot this edifice, which cost $13,000, the Society 
was further generously aided by donations of tim- 
ber ahd other building materials, as well as by gra- 


Franklin, Matthew Franklin, Airian Hegeman, ) “tous supervision of the works by a competent 


William Johnson, Samuel Miller, Benjy. G. Mine 


architect. At the opening ceremony of this spa- 


cious » lool house, the President ot the Society, 
( De Witt Clinton. delivered an address, and tne 


school was organized in this new location in De- 


?cember, 1809. The fee of life-imembership was 


raised to $50 in 1810, and the additional sum of 


) $13,000 was soon coliecte!, and a new edifice was 


i i i an ~ ~ 
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completed ata cost of about $11,000. On the 43th 
of November, 1811, schoo! No 2 was opened. 


The Board, composed of individuals of cifferent 
religious persua-ions, liad from the beginning stu- 
dious.y endeavored to avoid the inculcation of the 
pecuiiar tenets of any; but impressed with the vast 
importance and salutary influence of religion on the 
youthiul mind, they had Jrom the commencement 
directed that the Holy Scriptures should be read 
daily, at the opening of the schools. An associa- 
tion of more than fitty ladies, of high respectability, 


, and of different religious denominations, who had 


) volunteered for the purpose, were allowed to meet 
faut establishment ot the one sursyestel the foun- | 


4 


~s* 


( 


celebrity and usefulness, and has proved through a | 
long course of successful experiments, a blessing to ? 


tens of thousands of the children of our populous 


metropolis, Shortly atter this happy commence- 5 


met of its enterprise, the late Col. Henry Rutgers, 
presented the Society with a lotin Henry street, va- 
lued at $2,500. ; 

The Society was enabled the succeeding winter 
by an increase of members and contributors, as well 
as by timely donations of clothing, to extend its be- 
Helits to the very necessitous. It was also enabled 


in the school-room, one aiternoon in each week, to 
vive lustructions to the pupils, from such denomi- 
national catechisms as might be designated by their 
parents. At the same time monitors were appoin- 
ted to jead them on the Sabbath to their appropri- 
ate places of Worship. ‘This measure was contin- 
ued until obstructed by the wide extension of the 
schogis, and superseded by the establishment of 
Sunday schools, to which excellent institutions they 
thereaiter commended their pupiis. In furtherance 
of this object, the tlustees have ever felt obligated, 


) for the interests of the children of their charge, to 
, grant the gratuitous use of their school houses, with 
» only such restrictions as shall secure their property 


~ ™ 


irom injury. Thus a salutary and self-sustained 
stitution, is happily found co-operative sith the, 
benevo ent designs of a Society, endowe. by mu- 
uicipal and legisiative liberality, in fur: shing 
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the neglected and uneducated, that knowledge ¢ ment of low priced schools for the poor, in Eng- 
which is to fit them for usefulness im the concerns § land, Scotland and Ireland. By an alteration of 
of after life. their charter, in January, 1826, the Trustees were 
In 1815 the Society received $3708 14, its quota empowered, under the title of ** The Public School 

) 

) 

) 

) 

2 

) 

) 





of the State Fund for the support of common § Society,” to receive children, whether objects of 
schools , being the first apportionment of that fund. 2 gratuitous instruction or not, at low rates of pay- 

in May, 1818, School No. 3 was opened in a pub- ¢ ment; from 25 cents to 2 dollars per quarter. The 
lic building, gratuitously granted, corner of Amos 4 Board was increased by fiity additional members, 
and Hudson streets, and placed under the charge of 2 and the premium of membership reduced to $10; 
a teacher wholly educated in one of the schools of ¢ whereby facility was given to filling the Board, and 
the Society. the privilege opened to the citizens more generally. 

Besides their quota of the School Fund, the ? This change ‘vent into operation on the Istof May, 
Board received in 1819, a grant of $5,000 from the § 1826. 


Legislature, to aid in completing No. 4, in which By the measures now adopted fer the organiza- 
they opened their school on the Ist of May, under ¢ tion of the schools, it was hoped that the commin- 
the charge of Charles Picton, who was educated in 5 giing of the children of the poor, with those of pa- 
the central school of the British and Foreign School > rents in more affluent circumstances, would be mu- 
Society. During this and the following year, the tually beneficial, and tend to produce a good tone 
Society provided libraries of miscellaneous reading § of feeling between the difierent classes of the pe 


for their pupils, and published a manual of the sys- pie. The trustees also thought that in cheris 
tem as practised in their schools. 


No. 3 was erected in 1821, on the lots in Chris- 
topher (now Grove) street, upon a plan since uni- 


formly followed, that of having the girls taught in ¢ so trifling a cost, as in most cases not all to inter- 
a separate apartment, and under female teachers. ‘ fere with their comfort or convenience, they would 
Arrangements had existed with * The Female As- ) meet with no obstacles on their part to its full suc- 
sociation,” who occupied rooms belonging to the ¢ cess. During the first year of the experiment, out 
Institution, in Nos. 1 and 4, where the girls were ' of 4,654 scholars, 1590 were on the tree list; and 
taught under their charge. the amount of tuit:on fees was $4,426. During the 
During the following year, the Society published ¢ following year, the Board had to regret that a mea- 
for the use of their schools, the selection called 5 cure sq well calculated to elevate the character of 
Scripture Lessons; a compilation which had been 2 the poor, and otherwise benefit them, was not by 
prepared for the schoois in Russia, and was exten- ¢ them duly appreciated ; many of their children left 
2 during the year, the free list increased, and the 
‘amount of tuition was reduced’to $3,067. Some 
considered the first quarterly payment as an initia- 
| tion fee, to constitute them registered scholars, not 
A special committee was instructed to correspond expecting to be called upon again. Others were 
with distinguished persons in the United States and ‘ desirous of making a first payment, even though 
Europe, on the subject of education. > strictly entitled to the free list; and others again 
‘The removal of the Alms-house to Belevue had ¢ made payment for the first quarter, thereby to enter 
withdrawn the pauper children from the schools ol , the children as pay scholars, to avoid the odium, 
the Society ; but in 1824 the Corporation, after vi- ) as they may have felt it to be, of coming on the 
siting and inspecting all their schools, was pleased | free list. The distinction arising from this course 

) 

) 

‘ 

Q 


( ing 
a spirit of independence among the poor, which phi- 
» lanthropists had ever thought it desirable to foster, 
( 


and which in this instance they might maintain at 


~ yn ~~ 


. 


sively introduced in those of France, England, Ita- 
ly, and Spain. No. 5, in Mott street, was comple- 
ted the same year, and a school opened there in 
Novem ber. 


to express its entire approbation by a cordial vote originated deeper prejudices than couid have been 
of thanks; and, as a jurther evidence of confidence, anticipated, and it was soon found that a plan that 
invited the Board to take charge of the children at ¢ had operated so well abroad, under different circum- 
Bellevue, which was done, and they were organ- stances, Was not suited to our republican popula- 
ized as School No. 6. tion, 

The Society had under control and supervision, Infant schools, on the plans of Pestalozzi, hav- 
six well organized schools, and 4,384 scholars, and ) ing met with signal success in Europe, and several 
might be said to be educating uearly the whole ¢ having been established in the cities of the United 
mass of indigent children in the city. By anactof ) States; and being peculiarly adapted to a dense and 
the Legislature, in 1813, in its character peculiar ) indigent population, the trustees were induced from 
to the City of New York, and without precedent in ¢ their favorable impressions of the system, to orga- 
any other section of the State, a participation in the } nize one as an experiment, in the basement room of 
school fund, was granted to such incorporated re- the building in Duane Street, in the month of May, 
ligious societies as supported, or should thereafter ( 1828; thus attempting their first primary school. 
establish, charity schools. At this time, “ The $ Being, however, practically unacquainted with the 
Free Schoo] Society,” conducting their schools on ? plan, and always cautious in experimenting, they 
economical plan of Lancaster, retained in their ¢ cordially accepted the co-operation of the managers 
hands a surplus above their actual expenses for con- of the Infant School Society, who appointed from 
ducting them, so that in 1817, finding the field wi- 2 their number a committee ot ladies, jomtly with the 
dening before them, and a want of new schools to § trustees, to supervise it. The results were very 
meet the exigencies of a rapidly increasing popula- flattering ; it gave decided advantages to the other 
tion, they petitioned for and obtained from the ¢ schools in that building, by withdrawing there- 
State, a special act in their behalf, to appropriate { from the youngest, or least advanced children, gi- 
all such surplus moneys to the erection of school ) ving the teachers less embarrassment both im dis- 
sania, or any other needful purposes of acom- ( ciplining and teaching their pupils, whilst the 
mvii school education. youngest were better taught separately, so that the 
Learning that success had attended the establish- ) advantages of them were obvious, 
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| left; and then passes it into the left hand, where it 
| is held with the back upwards, and with the thumb 


) extended at an angle of forty-five degrees with the 
edge of the book, (as in fig. 2,) until a further or- 
der is given. 

Fig. 3. When the page is given out, the book is 
turned by the thumb on the side; and, while held 
with both hands, is turned with the back down- 
wards, with the thumbs meeting across the leaves, 
at a point judged to be nearest the place to be found. 

On opening the book, the left hand slides down to 

the bottom, and thence to the middle, where the 

thumb and little finger are made to press on the two 
opposite pages. If the Pupil should have thus lit 
upon the page sought for, he lets fall the right 

) hand by the side, and his position 1s that of fig. 3. 

>» Fig 4. But, if he has opened short of the page 

; required, the thumb of the right hand js to be pla- 

> ced near the upper corner of the page, as seen in 

fiz. 4; while the fore-finger lifts the leaves to bring 
into view the uumber of the page. [f he finds that 
he has not raised enough, the fore-finger and thumb 
hold those already raised, while the second finger 
lifts the leaves, and brings them within the grasp 
of the thumb and finger. When the page required 
is found. all the fingers are to be passed under the 

- leaves, and the whole turned at once. Should the 

pupil, on the contrary, have opened too far, and be 

| ¢ obliged to turn back, he places the right thumb, in 

) ( like manner, on the left hand page, and the leaves 

} > are lifted as before described. 

Fig. 5. Should the book be old, or so large as to 
be wearisome to hold, the right hand may sustain 
the leit, as seen in Fig. 5. 
> Fig. 6, 7. While reading, as the eye rises to the 
top of the right hand page, the right hand is brought 
to the position seen in fig. 4; and, with the fore- 
finger under the leaf, the hand is slid down to the 
lower corner, and retained there during the reading 
of this page, as seen in fig. 6. This also is the 
position in which the book is to be held when 
about to be closed; in doing which, the left hand, 
) Oeing carried up to the side, supports the book firm- 
ly and unmoved, while the right hand turns the 
part it supports over on the Jeft thumb, as seen in 
fig. 7. ‘The thumb will then be drawn out from be- 
> tween the leaves, and placed on the cover; when 
) the right hand will fall by the side, as seen in fig- 
) ure 2, 

’ Fig. 8. But, if the reading has ended, the right 

) hand retains the book, and the Jeft hand fails by 

) the side, as seen in fig. 8. The book wili now be 

ina position to be handed to the Book-Monitor ; 
who receives it in his right hard, and places it on 

: his left arm, with the back towards his body. The 
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books are now in the most suitable situation for 
being passed to the shelves or drawers, where, 
without being crowded, they should be placed with 
uniformity and care. 








In conclusion, it may be proper to remark, that 
however trivial these minute directions may appear 
to some minds, it will be found on experience, that 
together,—toes turned out,—and his eyes directed ¢ books thus treated, may be made to last double the 
to the face of the person speaking to him. ) time that they will do, under the usual management 

Fig. 1. Represents the Book-Monitor with a pile : in schools. Nor is the attainment of a coirect and 

: 


) 
Book Manvat. ‘ 

The pupil should stand ereect,—his heels near 
) 
of books across his left arm, with the backs from graceful mode of handling a book, the only benefit 
him, and with the top of the page to the right § received by the pupil. The use of this manual is 
hand. ) calculated to beget a love of order and propriety ; 
Fig. 2. The Bood Monitor, with the right hand ? and disposes him more readily to adopt the habit 


hands the book to the Pupil; who receives it in § generally, of doing things in a methodical and sys. 
his right hand, with the back of the book to the ? tematic manner. 
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Grounp Pian oF Paimary Depatment, Yarps, Woop-novses, &c. or a N. Y. Pusric Scuoos. 
A—Primary School room—39 by 38 feet. E, E—Roof of wood-houses—projecting 3 1-2 
B—Infant do. do. 39 by 30 feet. feet beyond the front of the houses ; forming a shel- 
C—Room in Stair building for brooms, brushes, ¢ ter for the scholars in stormy weather. 
pails, &c. H, H—Gutters of blue stone to conduct the waste 
| J—Boys’ wardrobe, 164 by 8 feet. water from the wood-houses and yards to the 
4 K—Girls’ do. 124 by 8 feet. street. 
' M—Gallery, 32 by 17 feet—Seats for 200 chil- G, G—Boxes for sand—-3 by 2 1-2 feet. 
dren. W—Front walk—blue stone flagging. 
N, N—Desks, each 164 feet long—each 12 or X—Court Yard—8 1-2 wide; blue stone flagg- 
13 scholars. ing. 
O—Teachers’ table. Y. Y—Stone foundation blocks, to which the 
L—Front doorway, or main entrance. iron railing in front is secured. 
fg The stations for the classes, when reading, The steps in the stair-building, by which the 
is in the centre passage, fronting the desks. scholars enter and retire from school, are of blue 
Qg- All doors open outward. stone, 3 inches thick by 12 inches wide, and are 
RK, T —Gates, or scholars’ entrance to the yard. expected to last as Jong as any part of the building. 
U, U—Sceholars’ entrance to Primary Department. ¢ This method was adopted to avoid the necessity of 
V——Stairs front entrance to Girls’ and Boys’ De- 5 putting in new steps every few years, (which has 
partment. eretofore been necessary where wooden steps have 
S—Scholars’ entrance—Boys’ Department. been used), and also to lessen the noise consequent 
T—Scholars’ entrance, Girls Department. on a great number of children going either up or 
Q—Sliding doors—28 by 94 feet. down wooden steps, ar the same time; thus far the 
P, P—Stoves. experiment has succeeded admirably, and is now 
Z, Z—Flues, or chimnies, for stove pipes. adopted for both Public and Primary Schools. 
I, 1—Play ground, or yard—102 by 26 feet; The End view of the Gallery, marked M—con- 
a paved with brick. tains seven seats, each 31 feet long, with backs 7 
: _D, D—Wood-hauses-—83 by 24 feet, and 64 ft. ¢ inches high, and extending the whole length ; the 
| high; the front of which is made of hemlock strips, ¢ Gallery is set 2 1-2 feet from the wall, and is left 
4 4 by 2 inches, set perpendicularly 2 inches apart, ; entirely open underneath, and is used as wardrobe 
to allow a free cir "lation of air. for the youngest ehildren. 
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WH BRAIPNAD Aa ™ NII YS oT a a a i. 
BIOGRAPHY OF LINN EUS. 

Charles Linnaeus was the son of a poor village 
pastor, and was born at Rashult, in the province of 
Smelan!, in Sweden, in the year 1707. lo great 
originality of mind, were joined an enthusiastic 
disposition, and a perseverance of character, which 
enabled him to make his way through poverty and 
obscurity to a distinguished pre-eminence as a man 
of science and learning. An ardent love for the 
study of nature, especially for botanical knowledge, 
early took possession of him, While yeta boy, 
he seems to have been fonder of rambling about 
the fields, and perusing the great book of nature, 
than the folios of the schools; for so little satisfac- 
tion does he seem to have given his first teachers, 
that his father, dissatisfied with the reports of his 
progress, contemplated binding him to the trade of 
a shoemaker. The intervention of friends, and his 
own earnest entreaties, however, at last persuaded 
his parent to permit him to study the profession of 
medicine. Atthe university we find him rising In- 
to distinction, even inthe midst of extreme pover- 
ty—in want of books—in want of clothes—in want 
of bread to eat—and even patching up old shoes 
with the bark of trees, to enable him to wander in- 


to the flelds in prosecution of his favorite study of | 


botany. 


While yet a mere youth, he was pitched upon, 
by the Academy of Sciences of Upsal, to explore 
the dreary regions of Lapland, and to ascertain what 
natural productions they contained; and we find 
him embracing with ardour this laborious and soli- 
lary undertaking, with a pittance barely suificient 
to defray the expenses of his journey. After his 
return from this scientific expedition, he commen- 
cei acourse of public lectures on botany and mi- 
nesalogy in the University of Upsal; he was full of 
the subject, and the novelty and originality of his 
discourses immediately drew around him a crowded 
audience, but envy, which is too often the malig- 
nani coucomitant of rising talent, soon blasted his 
fair prosperity. It was discovered, that, by a law 
of the university, no person was entitled to give 
p:blic lectures, unless he had previous'y taken a 
degree. Linneus unfortunately had obtained no 
academical honours, and Dr. Rosen, the professor 
of medicine, accused him before the senate, and in- 
sisted that the statutes should be put in force. 
What must have been the feelings of the youthful, 
ardent, and aspiring botanist, at this harsh and op- 
pressive measure! Conscious of superior talents, 
full of hope, and flushed with the suecess of his 
first eflorts, he was, by this ungenerous proceeding, 
excited to madness; and, goaded on to the extre- 
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mity of desperation, he drew his sword upon Ro- ° 


sen, at the door of the senate-house, aid attempted 
to stab him; powerful friends interfered in his be- 
half, or expulsion would have been the conse- 
quence. For some time, his resentment was strong, 


and he persisted in his determination; but at Jast ‘ 


his passion cooled, he listened to milder sugyes- 
tions, vAave up his hopes of pres: rit distinction, but 
with them also all resentful feelings—admirable 
triumph of a great and noble mind! for little did he 


, knowledge. 


Peo LrPog* Borb Im ~ae Ce* 


capital of this province, he became better acquain- 
ted with Dr. Moreus, the chief physician. The 
doctor was a kind and learned man, and had plants 
and flowers which excited the admiration of the 
young botanist: but he had a fairer flower than 
any Which Linneus had ever yet beheld in garden 
or meadow. In short, for the eldest daughter of Dr. 
Moreus, our botanist conceived an ardent affection ; 
his admiration was met by the the young lady with 
a grateful attachment; and in accordance with the 
ardor and enthusiasm of his disposition, Linnaus 
solicited of the father the young jJady’s hand in 
marriage. The good doctor had conceived a liking 
for the young, learned, and eloquent stranger; he 
loved him and his pursuits, and his ingenuous bear 
ing; but he tenderly loved his daughter also, and, 
more cool and considerate than the young and fond 
lovers, foresaw that a poor friendless young man, 
without any fixed profession or employment, was 
not likely to improve his own or his daughter's 
happiness by sucha rash step. He therefore per- 
suaded him to delay the match for three years ; that 
his daughter should remain unmarried in the mean- 
time; and if, at the end of that period, he (by the 
study of medicine, which he strongly recommend- 
ed) wasin condition to marry, his sanction to the 
nuptials should be readily given. 

Nothing could be more reasonable than this pro- 
posal. Linnzeus summoned his philosophy to his 
aid. Love Jent him new energies to encounter dif- 
ficulties. It was resolved that he should forthwith 
depart for Leyden, in order to obtain a degree. Be- 
fore his departure, Miss Moraus brought forth her 
accumulated saving of pocket money, amounting to 
a purse of 100 dollars, and laid it at his feet asa 
love-offering and unequivocal proof of her attach- 
ment. He pressed her fair hand, kissed her fer- 
ventiy, and, with a heart glowing with the most 
unbounded attachment and admiration of her gene- 
rosity, he bade her farewell. 


Many a poetical lover would have gone forth 


» dreaming in reverie, writing sonnets alternately to 


his mistress and the moon, and ever and anon be- 
walling his hard fate at the awful and interminable 
separation, Not so our philosopher: he went forth 
cheered and stimulated withthe thought that there 
was one Who loved him and his pursuits, and to 
merit Whose love he was resolved to strain every 
nerve in the path of dJearning and distinction, At 
Leyden he prosecuted his studies with his wonted 
assiduity ; attracted the notice of Dr. Boerhaave, 
and other celebrated men oi science; Was appointed 
family physician to the burgomaster of Amster- 
dam ; produced during the two yeats he held this 
situation, many of his most elaborate works; and 
visited England and other countries in quest ol 
Indeed, the extent of lis labours and 


) his indefatigable industry during this period is a! 


then think, that in afew years afterwards he should - 


occupy and fill with distinguished honoor the very 
same chair which his antagonist Rosen then pos- 
sessed. Disappointed of his prospects at the Uni- 
versity of Upsal, he, along with some of his pu- 
pils, made a mineralogical and botanical excursion 
into the province of Dalecar!ia. 


At Fahlun, the | 


~ 


‘most incredible. 


There was almost no department 
of natural science which he did not investigate, 
and bring within the compass of his methodical! ar- 
langements ; but botany was his chief and favorite 
study, and in this department he raised himself a 
reputation which can only perish with the science 
itself. 

But amid these pursuits, more than three years 
of his probationary exile had expired; and had he 
forgotten the fair flower of Fahlun, that he left so 


« long ago Jonely amid the garden of the physician 


of Dalecarlia?) There were not wanting those who 


, suggested such vile suspicions to the fond maiden. 
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AMER 
He bad far exceeded the period of hie stipulated ab- 
sence; he had wandered far and wide, and seen 
many new laces, and formed many fresh acquait- 
tances; his growing fame and reputation had ab- 
sorbed all his other feelings; and ihe praise and noe 
tice of the learned and the great sophisticated his 
ieait. One day secret intelligence was brouglit to 
Linneas that such insinuations were insiduously 
spread against him, and this, too, by one whose 
tieachery stung him to the heart. He had regular- 
ly corresponded with his intended bride throagh 
the medium of a friend for whom he had procurea 
a projessor’s chair. This treacherous professor 
conceived a passion for Miss Morus, and, in or- 
der to supplant Linnewus in her affections, basely 
took the opportunity of his protracted absence to 
insinuate these suspicions into the ear of Doctor 
Morweus and his fair daughter Linnaeus was so 
overpowered by the tidings of this heartless trea- 
chery and ingratitude, that he was seized with a 
deep melancholy, which terminated in a paroxysm 
of fever. Ou his recovering, he lett Holland with- 
out delay, and hastened to the presence of his mis- 
wess. ‘hough others might have doubted of his 
constancy, and despaired of his return, her heart 
was still unchanged. She had despised the insinu- 
ations, and repelied the advances of his mval, and 
met her lover once more with smiles of love and all 
the confidence of affection. Our philosopher, though 
rich in fame and acquirements, Was still poor in this 
world’s wealth. He endeavoured to establish him- 
se.fin medical pract.ce in Stockholm, and was for 
a time haunted with that envy and petty jealousy 
Which his superior science excited in the minds of 
unworthy and ungenerous rivals. At length, how- 
ever, oue of those lucky chances, whith do more 
tora physician than all his learning and industry, 
raised lim in the estimation of the whole country. 
He was fortunate enough to prescribe successfuliy 
fora cough which troubled Queen Eleonora; and 
hencetorth he became the fashionable doctor of 
Stockholm, and was appointed physician to the ad- 
Miralty, and botanist to the king. Having now a 
setL.ed income, he married the lady of his affections 
five years after his first courtship. Not long after- 
wards he was appointed medical professor in the 
University of Upsal; and his former enemy, Rosen, 
having obtained the botanical chair of that Univer- 
sil¥, ai amicable adjustment was made, by which 
they exchanged their professorships ; and Linneus 
saw himselt seated in the botanical chair of the 
University, which, from the first, had been the chief 
object of his ambition, and v hich he continued to 
hii with distinguished honour for a period of thir- 
y-seven years 

How gratifying must have been his sensations, 
to find himseli a professor of the University, where 
afew years before, he had entered a poor untriend- 
éd and solitary student—to find himself raised to 
ufiluence and distinction bv his own persevering ef- 
loris—encouraged by public approbation and ap- 
pause—cheered by all the endearments of a domes- 
uc union which had stood the test of time and the 
irying circumstances of suspense and treachery, and 
enjoyiig that learned and philosophic leisure which 
the votary of science can so aptly improve and so 
highly appreciate !—Sex. 

A little girl walking, aad reading one after an- 
Oller the praises upon the tombs of those who 
slept beueath, exciained, * I wonder where all the 
Sinuers aie buried!” 
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Come sei vaga! imagine 
Di giovinezza, o rosa, 
Mezzo tra spine ascosin 
Piu alletta tua belta 
Le tue fiaganze eteree 
Mi destano un SOSPIEO. 
Di amore... ah! ch’io deliro 
Piu amor per me non Va 
Tal mia fedei C.icera 
Fresca eri e regiadosa 
Simile a questa rosa 
Tu pur fiorivi un di. 
Ahi! la rammento... il vergine 
Schiudeva suo bottoue. 
Ma une gelido aquione 
La svelse, l'appassi.—- Flora Peetica. 
The Ever-beartng Raspberry. 

The Ohio Ever-bearing Raspberry, was first dis- 
covered some twenty years ago, in the northern 
part of the state, near Lake Biie. Mr. Longworth 
of Cincinnati introduced it tuto his garden im 1832. 
It has been but Jittle known there, however, until 
Within about five years, but there is now great et- 
fort made by the gardeners to cultivate it for the 
market. The fruit resembles the wild native rasp- 
berry but is much larger, more fleshy, and of a much 
finer flavor, and very profuse Lea er, 

ln Ohio, the wood of the previous year’s growth 
bears one crop in June, alter which it soon dies, 
the young shoots then come into bearing, 4nd con- 
tinue doing so into October, till the frost cuts them 
off, when there are budsand blossoms, and the fruit 
in every stage from green up to full mpe on the 
bush, staye+ only by the frost. 

The fiuit is »re‘erved by many to the red Ant- 
werp, and with its large erect clusters of flowers, 
presents a beautiful appearance. 

To propagate it, in the month of September you 
turn the ends of the young shoots to the ground, 
and slightly cover them over, and they will imme- 
diately take root. The best shoots for this pur- 
pose are those that have not borne fruit, or are about 
to flower. In the spring you cut these shoots off 
within a foot or two of the ground, and they can 
then be transplanted, and will shoot forward with 
great rapidity, growing of course from the butt end 
up. They will also propagate themselves im this 
way, the shoots rising up three feet or more, and 
then gracefully bending over like the branches of 
a weeping willow, till they reach the ground ; their 
prongs, at the end, then casily msert themselves 
when it is soft and open, and find root; but as co- 
vering them slightly is only the work of a moment, 
this is considered safest and best, and ensures a se- 
lection of the choicest shoots to propagate fiom. 
They will also grow from the seed sown in Sep- 
temiver. 

There is but one variety we believe of this beau- 
tifu! shrub, which is not useful for the table, and 
this, the (Rubus odoratus) or rose-flowering rasp- 
berry, deserves cultivation in a favorable soil for 
its beauty, and we think, though we have never 
seen it cultivated, it would form a very ornamental 
appendage to the arbours and terraces of our flow- 
er gardens and grounds. It loves a moist and moun- 
tainous region, often jutting out, as we have seen: 
by the side of aclear, welling stream, from the Je: 
fissures of some lofty rock, or overhanging 
flower-mautled precipice —Amer. Agriculturr.: 
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THE SONG OF THE LOCOMOTIVE. 
Away, away, I burst! 

Who will follow me? who: 
I have quenched my burning thirst, 

And I'm off!--Whiz, whistle, whew! 


With my glowing heart of fire, 
And my never tiring arm, | 
And my whispering magic wire, 
W ith its pace-destroying charm, 
From the city | sweep along, 
Like an arrow swiit and true; 
And before the eyes of the dazzled throng 
[ sing out—Whiz, whistle, whew ! 
The citizen stood in my path, 
With the bower of delights he hath made, 
And proudly he said, in his wrath 
That his privacy none should invade ; 
My gold in his purse dropped sweet, 
My iron o’er his lawn I threw, 
And I laughed at the calm of his saug retreat, 
With a merry whistle, whew ! 
The peer, from his old grey towers— 
His forefathers’ proud domain— 
Looked down on my new-born powers 
With a lordly and high disdain ;— 
But he started to see my breath 
His ancestral oaks bedew ; 
And I greeted his ear, his window beneath, 
With a piercing whistle, whew ! 
The Scot on his wild hill stood, 
Defying my onward Course ; 
And, pointing to mountain and flood, 
He dare me a passage to force ;— 
But my arch o’er the gulf I flung, 
And the startled heathcock flew 
As the caverned breast of the lone hills rung 
With a tearing whistle, whew! 
Poor Pat from his bog looked round, 
And mocked my advancing tread :-— 


But | taught him to diain the deceitiul ground, 


And his little ones biessed me jor bread ; 
For tamine forsook his door 
When I made him my servant true, 
And wherever | went he passed on before, 
To make way for the whistle, whew ! 
When I came to the crowde! town 
They said | must stand outside ;— 
But from high on their roots | looked down, 
And they stared at my giant stride; 
Then, hiding with cunning art, 
L tunnelled in darkness through, 
And care rushing up in the cilv’s heart, 
With a fierce, whiz, whistle, whew! 
The old royal mail dashed on, 
With its coachman and gifard in state, J 
And its foaming steels, and its bugle-eblower, 
In its glory and pride elate :— 
To a creeping ?ous it shrunk, 
As my steam-cloud arose in view ; 
And its haughty guard, to a cabman sunk, 
Came to meet the whistle, whew! 
"Tis yood that [ pass along ; 
Krom the smoke ot the city | bear 
A pale and o’erwearied throng 
‘To the fields and the fresh sweet air 
*Tis good; jor my path is fraught 
With boons for the country too— 
I waken men’s spirit to life and thought 
With a stirring Whistle, whew! 


_— a 


lollowing verses 
Days, months, and years must have an end, 
Eternity has none— 
‘Twill always be as long to spend, 
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I fly like the tempest’s wing— 
Yet the timid have naught to fear ; 
A great but a gentle thing— 
An infant might check my career. 
Away, away, away ! 
Who wil! not follow me? who? 
Peasant and prince the shrill summons obey 
Of my proud whiz, whistle, whew! 
[ Zart’s Magazine. 





Eternity.—I was walking with my little boy, 
who is seven years old. | would tell you his name, 
if | was not afraid he would see it, and think him- 
self of too much consequence. We had said no- 
thing for some minutes, and then he broke the si- 
lence thus— 

“| read in books sometimes that God never had 
a beginning. and that our souls will never have an 
end. 1 can’t understand how thatcan be. | should 
think there must be a beginning and end to every- 
thing.” I told him that an angel knows no more 
about eternity than an infant. Theve ts only one 
being that knows anything about eternity, and that 
Then | mentioned the 


is the Eterna! God himself. 
other and very common things that we could not 
understand, and | mean my little son shall learn the 


As when ’twas first begun. 


Great God! an infant cannot tell 
How such a thing can be— 
I only ask that I may dwell 
That long, long time, with theee.—Sx1.. 





A Lame Boy.—A poor lame boy came one ¢ay 
to a gentleman who was very kind to him, and 
asked for a piece of string, saying, * Do let it bea 
good long bit sir’ The gentleman :nquiring what it 
was lor, the boy seemed unwilling to tell; but at 
last said it was to make a cabbage-net, which he 
could sell for three pence, as he wished to send the 
money to he'p to pay for printing Bibles for the 
heathen.—* And you know sir,’ added he, ‘ it may 
pay tor printing one side of a leaf of one of them,’ 
The gentleman gave him a large piece of string, 
and ‘old him to bring the net to him when it was 
finished, The boy brought it, and the gentleman 
said, you area good boy; there are three pence 
lor you to send for the Bibles, and three pence for 
yourseif.’” *No sir, exclaimed the boy, ‘dosend it 
ail, perhaps it will pay for printing both sides.’ — 
SELECTED, 

loverty.—To aman who has been born poor, 
aid who a'l his lite has lived poor, poverty is not 
avery terible evil. It is his natural condition, to 
Which he has instinctively moulded himsel , and hig 


? Wants are no greater than bis means of satisiying 
them; his appetite is good, his sleep refreshing, his 


cares Jew, and lis friends sincere, lor no one thinks 
worth his while to play the hypocrite to a man 
Who has nothing to give orto lend ; the sun shines 
lor him with as bright an aspect as for the rich; 
the fiesh breeze kisses his cheek and plays with 
his locks; the whole world out of doors is open to 
him, even the outside of the houses of the rich, 
which are not uuirequently their best party. —Sex. 
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A Porphyry pipe, from a Western Mound. 


We have given several notiees of the recent dis- 
coveries made, by excavating, in many of the 
Western Mounds, especially in the Scioto Valley in 
Ohio, by Mr. Squier, (see vol. ii. p. 446, and vol. 
iii, p. 436.) Having been joined by Dr. Davisin his 
important labours, and prosecuted for some months 
his surveys and examinations, Mr. Squier has long 
since completed a large and very valuable work 
on the subject, which he has published under the 


patronage of the Smithsonian Institute. A brief 


memoir, containing many of the facts, is in the 
second volume of Transactions of the Ethnological 
Society, illustrated with several wood-cuts, which, 
with the other contents of that volume, will be 
found very valuable and interesting 

The figure above is accurately copied from one 
of the numerous ancient pipes, taken from the 
mounds, which are distinguished from those made 
hy the present race of Indians by their beautiful 
and accurate carving, and by the peculiarity of 
their form, having a long, thin and curved base, in 
the middle of the convex side of which is the bowl, 
one arm being drilled for the tube. The common 
Indian pipe has the tube adapted on one side, and 
is never carved except in a very rude manner. Ma- 
ny of those taken from the mounds presented very 
accurate and spirited resemblances of the human 
face, animals, or parts of animals; and though made 


of stones, baked clay, &c., generally extremely 
hard. 





FRAGMENTS OF BIRDS’ HEADS IN PORPHYRY. 


The eyes of most of these figures, says Mr. Sqi- 
er, were originally filled with small pearls, soie of 
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which, though completely calcined by the fire, stil] 
retain their places. Among the numerous sculp- 
tures are several of the human head, which, it may 
safely be concluded, from the fidelity to nature ob- 
served in the others, display not ealy the charac- 
teristic features of the ancient people, but also their 
— of adjusting the hair, their style of ornament, 
rc. 

A large proportion of the mound sculptures are 
executed in a fine porphyry. It occurs of man 
shades of color; some varieties have a greenis 
brown base, with fine white or black grains; oth- 
ers a light brown base, with white, purple, and vio- 
let-tinged specks ; but most are red, with white and 
a grounds. In some specimens the base ex- 

ibits scarcely any admixture, and strongly resem- 
bles the Catlinite, or red pipe-stone of the Coteau 
des Prairies. All the examples are of great hard- 
ness ; a natural characteristic, or measurably the 
result of the great heat to which they have been 
subjected. 


Under heat this porphyry splinters, often in @ 
nearly uniform plane ; and examples have been re- 
marked, partly fused into a porous, dark brown 
mass. Heat has the effect of rendering the speci- 
mens with a red base of a bright black ; and some 
of the restored sculptures exhibit a striking con- 
trast in the color of their different parts. The pri- 
mitive locality of this mineral is unknown. 

One of these is boldly carved from a dark-colored 
stone. 


All carvings from the mounds are exquisitel 
wrought; and in all cases where the material wi 
admit of it, beautifully polished. We can scarce- 
ly understand how, in the absence of instruments 
of iron, the carvings were executed. It may be 
suggested that they were rubbed into shape upon 
rocks; but, apart from the incredible labor of such 
a process, and the palpable impossibility of securing 
the delicate features which some possess, by such 
means, we find some of the unfinished speimens 
which show that, however the general outline was 
secured, all the lines and more delicate features 
were cut or graved in the stone. The copper tools, 
resembling gravers, seem hardly adequate to this 
work, but they are the only instruments discover- 
ered which appear at all adpted to the purpose. 


Mr. Squier di?ides the mounds into several kinds, 
those for religious uses, which are stratified, and 
in or near enclosures 2d. Sepulchral, distant from 
enclosures ; 3d. Watch-posts. 
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SecTION OF A MovunpD OF SACRIFICE. 


~ 


‘ghe horizontal scale of section, 15 feet to the 
inch, vertical 6 feet. 

The mound, a section of which is here given, oc- 
curs in ** Mound City,’ a name given to a group 
of twenty-six mounds, embraced in one enclosure, 
on the banks of the Scioto river, three miles above 
the town of Chilicothe. It is seven feet high by 
fifty-five feet base. A shaft, five feet square, was 
sunk from its apex, with the following results: 

Ist. Occurred a layer of coarse gravel and peb- 
bles, which appeared to have been taken trom deep 
pits, surrounding the enclosure, or from the bank 
of the river. This layer was not one foot in thick- 
hess. 

2d. Beneath this laver of gravel and pebbles, to 
the depth of two feet, the earth was homogenous, 
though slightly mottled, as if taken up and deposi- 
ted in small loads, from different localities. In one 
place appeared a deposit of dark colored, surface 
loam, and by its side, or covering it, there was a 
mass of the clayey soil of greater depth. The out- 
lines of these various deposits could be distinctly 
traced. 

3. Below this deposit of earth, occurred a thin 
and even layer of fine sand, a litle over an inch in 
thickness. 

4th <A deposit of earth, as above, eighteen inch- 
es in depth. . 

Sth. Ancther stratum of sand, somewhat thinner 
than the one above mentioned. 

6th. Another deposit of earth, one feot thick; 
beneath which was— 

7t. A third stratum of sand; below which was-° 

8th. Stull another layer of earth, a few inches in 
thickness; which rested on— 

9th. An altar, or basin, of burned clay. This 
altar was periectly round, 

Its form and dimensions are best shown by the 
supplementary plan, and section A. F F, is the 
altar, Measuring from ¢ to d, nine feet: from ato e. 
five feet; height from 6 to e, twenty inches: dipol 
curveare,nine inches. The sides c,a,ed, slope 
regularly, ata given ang'e. ‘the body of the al- 
tar is burned throughout, though in a greater degree 
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7 A 


within the basin, where it was so hard as to resist 


the blows of a heavy hatchet, the instrument ree 


hounding as if struck upon a rock. The basin, or 
hoilow of the altar, was filled even full with fine 
dry ashes, intermixed with which were some frag- 
ments of pottery, of an excellent finish and elegant 
model, ornamented with tasteful carvings on the 
exterior. One of the vases, taken in fragments from 
this mound, has been very nearly restored. The 
sketch B presents its outlines, and the character of 
its ornaments. It height is six, its greatest diame- 
ter eight inches. The material is hardly distin- 


. guishable from that composing the pottery of the 


ancient Peruvians; and in respect of finish, it is 
fu'ly equal to the best Peruvian specimens. A few 
convex copper discs, much resembling the bosses 
used upon harnesses, were also found. 

Above the deposit of ashes, and covering the en- 
tire basin, was a layer of silvery or opaque mica, 
in sheets overlapping each other; and, immediate- 
ly over the centre of the basin, was heaped a quan- 
tity of burned human bones, probably the amount 
of asingle skeleton, in fragments. The position 
of these is indicated by o in the section, The layer 
of mica and calcined bones, it should be remarked, 
to prevent misapprehension, was peculiar to this 
individual mound, and was not found in any other 
of the class, 


It will be seen, by the section, that at a point 
about two feet below the surface of the mound.a 
human skeleton was found It was placed a little 
to the Jeftof the centre, with the head to the east, 
and was so much decayed as to render it impossi- 
ble to extract a single bone entire. Above the 
skeleton, as shown in the section, the earth and 
outer layer of gravel and pebbles were broken up 
and intermixed. Thus while on one side of the 
shaft the strata were clearly marked, on the other 
they were coniused. And,as this was the first 
mound of the class excavated, it was supposed, 
from this circumstance, that it had beer. previously 
opened by some explorer, and i* had been decided 
to abandon it, when the skeleton was discovered. 
No reiics were found with this skeleton. 
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SECTION OF A SEPULCHRAL Mounp, AND ITs CONTENTS, 


{ Horizontal scale, 30 feet to the inch, vertical 15.] 

‘The mound, of which this is a section, stands on 
the third ** bottom” or terrace of the Scioto river, 
six miles below the town of Chilicothe. There are 
no enclosures nearer than a mile; though there are 
three or four other mounds, of smaller size, on the 
same terrace, within a few hundred yards. The 
mound is twenty-two feet high, by ninety feet 
base. The principal excavation was made (as re- 
presented by the dotted lines in the section), from 
the west side, commencing at about one-third of the 
height of the mound from the top. At ten feet be- 
low the surface, occurred a layer of charcoal (a), 
not far from ten feet square, and from two to six 


) 
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inches in thickness, slightly inclined from the ho- , 


rizontal, and lying mostly to the left of the centre 
of the mound. The coal was coarse and clear, and 
seemed to have been formed by the sudden covering 
up of the wood while burning, inasmuch as the 
trunks and branches retained their form, though en- 
tirely carbonized, and the earth, immediately above 
as Well as below, was burned of a reddish color. 
Below this layer the earth became much more com- 
pact and difficult of excavation. 

At the depth of twenty-two feet, and on a level 
with the original surface, immediately underneath 
the charcoal layer, and, like that, somewhat on one 
side of the centre of the mound, was a rude timber 
framework (B), now reduced to an almost impalpa- 
ble powder, but the cast of which was still retained 
in the hard earta. This enclosure of timber, mea- 
sured /rom outside to outside, was nine feet long by 
seven wide, and twenty inches high. It had been 
consiructed of logs laid one on the other, and had 
evidently been covered with other timbers, which 
had sunk under the superincumbent earth, as they 
decayed. ‘The botiom had also been covered with 
bark, matting, or thin slabs—at any rate, a whitish 
stratum of decomposed material remained, covering 
the bottom of the parallelogram. Within this rude 
coffin, with its head to the west, was found a hu- 
man skeleton, or rather the remains of one; for 
6carcely a fragment as long as one’s finger could be 
recovered. It was so much decayed that it crum- 
bled to powder under the slightest touch. Around 
the neck of the skeleton, forming a triple row, and 
retaining their position, as originally strung and 
deposited wiih the dead, were several hundred 
beads, made of ivory, or the tusks of some animal, 


(C.) Several of these still retain their polish, and 
bear marks which seem to indicate that they were 
turned in some machine, instead of being carved 
by hand. 

A few lamine of mica were also discovered, 
which completed the list of articles found with this 
skeleton. The feet of the skeleton were nearly in 
the centre of the mound. A drift beyond it devel- 
oped nothing new, nor was a corresponding layer 
of charcoal found on the opposite side of the mound. 
It is clear, therefore, that the tumulus was raised 
over this single skeleton. In the case of a mound 
of this class, opened at Gallipolis, on the Ohio ri- 
ver, the chamber enclosing the skeleton was found 
just below the original surlace,—which can _al- 


‘ ways be detected by a strongly marked line and 
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. rites of some kind were celebrated. 


the uniform drab color of the earth beneath it. 

The layer of charcoal is not uniformly found in 
mounds of this class, though it is a feature of fre- 
quent occurrence. It would seem to indicate that 
sacrifices were made for the dead, or that funeral 
The fire, in 
every case, was kept burning for a very brief space, 
as is shown by the lack of ashes, and the slight 
traces of its action left on the adjacent earth. That 
it was suddenly heaped over, is also proved by the 
facts already presented, 

Bracelets of copper and silver; beads of bone 
and shell; mica plates and ornaments; stone in- 
struments of various kinds, some of which are iden- 
tical with those found in mounds of the first class, 
&c. &c., are found with the skeletons. In every 
instance falling within our observation, the skele- 
ton has been so much decayed, that any attempt to 
restore the skull, or indeed any portion of it, waa 
hopeless. Considering that the earth around these 
skeletons is wonderfully compact and dry, and that 
the conditions for their preservation were exceed- 
ingly favorable, while, in fact, they are so much 
decayed, we may form some estimate of their re- 
mote antiquity. In the barrows and cromlechs of 
the ancient Britons, entire and well-preserved ske- 
letons are found, although having an undoubted 
antiquity of 1800 years. 

In some of the sepulchral mounds, as has already 
been stated, the sarcophagus, if we so please to 


' term it, was omitted by the builders, the dead body 


having been simply enveloped in bark or matting. 
Perhaps this course was most frequently pursued. 
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SEpULCHRAL MOUNDS IN GROUPS 


It igs common to find two or three, sometimes four 
or five, sepulchral mounds, in a group. In such 
cases, it is always to be remarked, that one of the 
group is much the largest, twice or three times the 
dimensions of any of the others, and thatthe small- 
er ones are arranged around its base, generally 
joining it, thus evincing an intended dependence 
and close connection between them. Plans of 
three groups of this description are given inthe an- 
nexed figures. May we not conclude thet sucha 
group is the tomb of a family—the principal mound 
covering the head of the same, the smaller ones its 
various members? In the Grave Creek Mound, it 
is possible that, instead of building a new mound, 
an additional chamber was constructed upon the 
summit of the one already raised—a single mound 
being thus made to occupy the place of a group. 

There is another description of mounds which 
should properly be here mentioned. Their purposes 
admit of no doubt. They consist of pyramidal 
structures, or ‘“‘elevated squares,” and are found 
almost invariably within enclosures. They are 
sumetimes of large dimensions. Those at Mariet- 
ta are fair examples of the class, and No. 1, Fig. 4, 
exhibits their structure and dimensions. No, 2, is 
an elevtion of a similar mound, on the banks of 
Walnut Bayou, Madison Parish, Louisiana. and is 
introduced incidentally, to show the connection be- 
tween the monuments of the lower Mississippi and 
Mexico, and those of the Ohio valley. None of 
these, so far as examined, contain remains. They 
were obviously designed as the sites of temples or 
of structures whish have passed away, or as ‘ high 

laces’ for the performance of certain ceremonies. 
Rechens they des-rve to occupy a place by them- 
selves, in the classification here attempted. 

A single mound was examined which contained 
an altar, and also a skeleton with its rude enclo- 
sure of wood. Jt was elliptical in shape, measur- 
ing one hundred and sixty feet in length, sixty in 
width and twenty-five in height. The altar occu- 
pied one centre of the ellipse, the chamber of the 
skeleton the other. Of the twenty-six mounds em 
braced in ‘ Mound City,’ six are of very small di- 
mensions, not exceeding three feet in height. With- 
in each of these was deposited a quantity of burned 
human bones in fragments, not exceeding in any 
case the amount of a single skeleton. No relics 
were found with these, though in one instance a 
fragmeut of an altar, a couple of inches square, was 
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PyRAMIDAL STRUCTURES. 


observed with the bones, leading to the conclusion 
that they were taken u, ‘rom the altars, in the ad- 
jacent larger mounds, and afterwards finally de- 
posited here. “= 
Whether these classes are maintained throughout 
“he West, is a question which a systematic exami- 
nation, carried over a wide field, alone can deter- 
mine. In almost every case falling within our 
knowledge, where mounds have been thoroughly 
examined by competent persons, some of the fea- 
tures here marked have been noticed. It is con- 
jectured, that the “ brick hearths” were the “al- 
tars,” already described as belonging to a certain 
class of mounds. Nothing is more likely than that 
some of them were left uncovered by the builders 
and subsequently hidden by natural accumulations 
to be again exposed by the invading plough, or the 
recession of the banks of streams. The indenta- 
tions occasioned hy the passage of roots across 
them, or bv other causes, would naturally suggest 
the notion of rude brick hearths. 

The con‘ition of the ordinary arts of life, 


» amongst the people which cor structed the singular 


and often imposing monuments we have been con- 
templating, furnishes a prominent and interesting 
subject of inquiry. How far the conclusion, al- 
ready hypothetically advanced, that the vast 
amount of labor expended upon these works, their 
number, and the regularity and design which they 
exhibit, denote a numerous people, considerably 
advanced from the nomadic, hunter, or radically 
savage state,—how far this conclusion is sustained 
by the character of the minor remains, of which 
we shall speak, remains to be seen. 

[thas already been remarked that the mounds 
are the principal depositories of ancient art, and 
that in them we must seek for the only authentic 
remains of the builders. In the observance of a 
practice almost universal among barbarous cr semi- 
civilised nations, the mound-builders deposited va- 
rious articles of use and ornament with their dead 
They also, under the prescriptions of their religion, 
or in accordance with customs unknown to us, and 
to which perhaps no direct analogy is afforded by 
those of any other people, placed upon their altars 
numerous ornaments and implements.—probably 
those most valued by their possessors,—which_re- 
main there to this day, attesting at once the reli- 


gious zeal of the devositors, and their skill in the 
minor arts 
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A Young Hindoo Prince, 


Some of the native princes of Hindostan have 
tivd in elegance and luxury, while many of their 
subjects have been degraded and oppressed from 
age to age. Under the combined influences of cli- 
mate, political and civil institutions, society suffers 
from evils which appear almost intolerable ; and 
Crime has sometimes assumed a degree of system 
and atrocity, especially among the celebrated secret 
societies of murderers, called Thugs, probably un- 


Yet, after read- 
> ing of such terrific features of the East Indian cha 
¢ racter, as are presented by these assassins and the 
self-murderers on the funcral piles and in the Gan- 
ges, whenever we turn to contemplate the natural 
traits of the people, ve find it difficult to believe 
that they are capable of such atrocities, and feel 
rather as if looking upon men of a peculiarly gen 
tle, mild and harmless race. 


¢ exampled in the history of men. 
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The figure we here represent is that of a young 
Hindoo chief, and is one of che finest specimens of 
a Parisian artist. Few wood engravings, as our 
readers must acknowledge, have a finer effect. The 
accomplished engraver has known how to express 
the delicacy and symmetry of form, the gentleness 
of aspect and the well-proportioned features of the 
youthful Hindoo ; and we may learn from a single 
slance at lis picture, more of the appearance of the 
East Indian, than from a long description, either in 
prose or in poetry, Although of a very dark shade, 
the complexion of the Hindoos is not black, buta 
deep and bright mahogany color, so that it appears, 
On a near approach, almost as d:fferent from the 
African as our own. Their size being generally 
much smaller every way than thatof persons of or- 
dinary stature in other countries, while they seem 
well proportioned, they give the idea of a race 
quite inferior in physical power, Yet they have 


f 
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The mountain-regions of Northern India have 


» shared a happier lot, and been inhabited generally 
2 by races different from those which occupy the low- 
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er parts of the peninsula. The rugged tracts of the 
higher Himaleh are possessed by bold, fierce, semi. 
Tartar tribes, who scarcely acknowledge the su- 
premacy of the several powers which govern the 
adjacent plains) They have even harrassed their 
neighbours by predatory inroads; but their small 
number and the strong natural barriers by which 
they are separated have prevented them from form- 
ing any extensive schemes of conquest. 

In the sacred volume, which contains the earli- 
est of our historical records, no statement is made 
whence we might conclude that the Jews had arri- 


ved at any knowledge of India. The river (Eu- 
' phrates) and the territory immediately beyond it 


} 
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sometimes proved themselves good soldiers, and | 


have fought for their independence with resolution 
and perseverance. (See vols. 1. ii. and int.) 

The preceding figure, however, is not strictly a 
just picture of the people at large; but only ota 
youth brought up in the luxury and indolence of 
modern India, under the rule of foreign masters. 
The following outline of ancient Indian history, we 
abridge from Murtay. 


« The national and political condition of the dif- 


appeared to them the most remote objects to the 
eastward, and are described ander the appellation of 
the ‘ends of the earth.” Yet these books makea 
direct’ allusion to the extensive caravan-routes 
formed at an early period for conveying the fine 
manufactures of that opulent region into the king- 
doins of the west. We cannot hesitate to believe, 
with Dr. Vineent, that the embroidered work and 
chests of rich apparel bound with cords, mentioned 
by Ezekiel (xxviil. 23) as brought from Haran, 


¢ Canneh, and other towns on the Euphrates, were 


not manufactured by the nations on that river, but 
drawn from the more distant countries of Eastern 
Asia. We have little doubt, also, that the trade 


across Arabia, by way of Dedan and Idumea, and 


c/s 


ferent regions of tndia varies strikingly, according 


to the peculiarities in their physical circumstances. 
The great central plain, for example, has generally, 
from the earliest ages, been the seat of an empire, 
whose greatness and splendour have eclipsed those 
of almost every other country. Some detached por- 


) 
' 


veloped in fable that we can attach to it little his- 


tions, as Bengal in the east and the Punjaub in the | 


west, have been lrequently separated from the main 


body; but under a vigorous and warlike dynasty, | 


been expected that India, separated from other coun- 


rier on earth, would have been secured from all ex- 
cept internal agitation ; but nothing could arrest the 
progress of the avarice and ambition which were 
attracted by the fame of her wealth and splendour. 


of which * precious cloths” are mentioned as the 
staple, was an Indian trade, 


Bacchus, in the classic mythology, is named as 


the conquerer of India; but this tradition, though 


probably noi destitute of some foundation, is so en- 


, torical importance. Whether India was all incla- 


ded in ine wide career of invasion rather than of 


conquest pursued by Sesostris seems extremely 


doubthul, though some light may, perhaps, be 
thrown upon the subject by the researches now in 


progress tor the interpretation of Egyptian hiero- 
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That ocean has been passed ; those mountain bar- « 
riers have been scaled; and India has for ages ° 


groaned, and continues to groan, without hope of ly brought back a third part of her host. Someau- 


deliverance, under a foreign yoke. 

The power which bears rule over this central 
empire has usually aspired to the dominion of the 
whole; but the success of this undertaking has 
becn only partial and temporary. It hasbeen chiefly 
directed towards the extensive plains of the Dec- 
can, which have, in fact, for ages been under fo- 
reign sway, composed of branches broken off from 
the great trunk of Mogul dominions. In the most 
southern quarter the table-lands and coasts have 
been shared among a number of little kingdoms, 
wealthy, populous, and civilized. These have of- 
ten owned allegiance, and even paid tribute to the 
Mogul, or more frequently to the Deccan rulers; 


but in all essential respects have ranked as inde- 
pendent states. 


| | | » glyphics. 
they have been as often re-united. It might have » 


The next expedition into India, which is descri- 


7 , bed in more ample detail, was that undertaken by 
tries by a vast ocean and the loftiest mountain-bar- | 


Semiramis, the celebrated and victorious Queen of 
Assyria. 

Alter three years spent in extraordinary prepara- 
tions, the queen sent forward her armies, which 


_ some writers descrive as amounting to several mil- 


, 


lions of combatants. The whole army Was com- 
pletely routed on the Indus, and Semiramis searce- 


thors even maintain that she herself perished in 
the expedition. At all events, the conquest of In- 
dia appears not to have been again attempted by 
any ol the monarchs of Assyria or Babylon. 
Darius, the Persian monarch, is recorded as the 
next who undertook to explore and to conquer that 
country. Having reached the Indus, he determined 


, to trace its course till it should fall into the ocean. 


f 
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The historian then simply informs us that * Darius 
subdued the Indians ;” and it appears that he drew 
from their country a more ample tribute than from 
any other province of his vast dominions, paid too 
in gold, the most valuable of commoidities. Yet 
the description of Herodotus, brief and indistinct as 
it is, shows that the empire of Darius extended 
over only a very smal! portion of India. 
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Much information respecting this quarter of the 
world was obtained from the expelition of Alex- 
ander, though that great conqueror did not pass or 
perhaps even reach the limit which had arrested 
the progress of Darius, 

The biographers of Alexander, and other writeis 
using their materials, have transmitted a pretty full 
account of the state in which he found India; whose 
narratives, in the absence of native records, still 
possess a great degree of historical value. The re- 
sult, brought out still more fully than in the Per- 
sian annals collected by Herodotus and Ctesias, ap- 
pears to be, that this region was as populous and 
as highly cultivated at a very remote age as in the 
present, and that it exhibited manners anc institu. 
tions almost precisely similar. That characteris- 


) 
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lic institution, the division into castes, where the ¢ 


dignities and employments were transmitted from 
father to son by fixed hereditary succession, was 
already established in its utmost force. The same 
may be said of the pre-eminence ensoyed among 
these castes by the priesthood, who were under- 
stood to inberit all the learning and philosophy of 
the eastern world. 

Seleucus, the general who in the partition of the 
empire of Alexander obtained Syria for his share, 
claimed as its appendage all the vast regions of the 
East, even including Hindostan. He undertook an 
expedition to secure, or more properly to regain, 
those distant possessions, which alter Alexander's 
retreat had probably shaken off entirely the slight 
yoke tnposed upon them. 


As the kingdom of Syria declined in strength, it ) 


submitted to the separation of its eastern territories. 
Bactria was erected into an independent Grecian 
state, Which, during several ages, seems to have 
been both powerful and enlightened. But there is 
no portion of ancient history equally interesting in- 
volved in darkness so deep and hopeless 

Maritime commerce afforded ultimately the means 
of enabling the ancients to obtain a great accession 
to their knowledge respecting India. In the first 
century a regular commercial intercoure was esta- 
blished between the Red Sea and Musiris, on the 
coast of Malabar. 

The Arabs, or Saracens, in spreading by their 
arins the faith of Mohammed, effected a most as- 
tonishing revolution in the eastern world. They 


penetrated to more remote parts of Asia than were ‘ 
Alter the death > 


ever reached by the Roman eagle. 
of their prophet, a short interval only bad elapsed 
When their victorious cavalry drank at once the wa- 
ters of the Tagus, the Niger, and the Jaxartes. 
Bagdad became the capital of the greatest empire 
then on the face of the earth; its court was the 
most splendid and the most polished, and the seat 
of all the learning by which that dark age was ilu- 
mined, 

No region derived such advantages from this tri- 
umph of the Moslem arms and faith as the coun- 
try cailed Mavar-ul-Nahar, being that extensive 
tract of Independent Tartary which is watered by 
the great rivers Oxus and Juxartes. Though bless- 
ed with a fertile soil, and one of the finest climates 
of Asia, it is represented in all the ancient records 
as entirely Scythian, covered with roaming hordes 
of shepherds and wairiors, who lived in tents, and 
subsisted on the milk ot their flocks. Under the 
Arab sway it acquired, and has ever since retained, 
regular government, cultivated plains, large and 
populous cities. Yet this province was one of the 
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first which were severed from the califate. Its go- 
vernors, distant from the seat of empire, began gra- 
dually to assume the character of independent prin- 
ces; they extended their power, first over Khoras- 
san, then over the interior provinces of Persia; and 
finally hemmed in Bagdad itself more and more 
closely, till the name of calif, which had caused 
the extremities of the earth to tremble, became lit- 
tle more than ap empty sound. 

lt was in the year 873, the 263d of the Hegira, 
that Ishmael Samani of Bochara assumed the ttle 
of king ; and his posterity in the family of Sama- 
hia reigned for nearly a hundred years over those 
Vast regions with a high reputation for justice and 
beneficence. When Abistagi, governor ol ihe vast 
semi-Tartar province of Khorassan, successfully 
raised the standard of insurrection. Having become 
an independent sovereign, he added to his domain 


) the high mountain-territory of Cabul and Candahar. 
This reg:on, situated on the crest or in the deciivi- 


ties and deep vaileys of the -¢ndian Caucasus and 
of its numerous tributary branches, is nihabited by 
the Affyhans, a race Ol hardy husbandimen, shep- 


. herds, and warriors, Who bave often extended the 


authority of their princes over the surrounding 
countries. Here Abistagi selected Ghizui as the 
capital Of an empire Which long ruled over Asia. 

lu the yeas 977 he was succeeced by Subustagi, 
his general, who had been saluted sovereign by the 
Voice Of the troops. This prince consoliuated the 
new kingdom, and became the real tounder of a 
mighty vynasty. As a proof of his simplicity of 
taste, we are told that on being introduced to a 
splendid pavilion erected by bis sou Mahmoud, he 
luid the prince that this object was lo be despised 
as a pershing bauble, aud that he ought to make 
it his study to oblain a goud lidilic, VW ich would 
last for ever. 

This youth, after a short usurpation by lis bro- 
ther Ishmael, whom, alter Vanqguishing, he merely 
imprisoned for lie, succeeded in the year 997 to 
Suvuktagi, and proved one ol the grealest prices 
that ever ruied in Asia 

There is not a more checkered fame in oriental 
history than that of Mahmoud. His justice has 
been so much celebraied, Uial, according lo eastern 
writers, the woif and the lamb in his reign drank 
at the same fountaln ; yet Lustances are Hol Want- 
ing in Which his conduct appears markeu by the 
grussest iniquity und eXtoruen. His piety is as 
much celebrateu, yet equally problematical. 

Historians record tweive expeditions iuto [ndia 
by tis great potentate, irom ali ol wh.ch he retura- 
ed triumphant, aid jaden with booty. ln tie first 
he meiely crossed the Indus; but the second was 
against Jeipal of Lahore, who bad again reared the 
standard of independence. ‘The next three expedi- 
tivis of Mahmuoud Were made with the view oi cole 
lecting tibute and suppressing partial rebeiiions. 
The fiith, in 1009, commenced by an attack on the 
part ot Anuilidpal. Having iomned aliiances with 
all the greal Kings Ob the iilerior, they Crossed the 
lndus, and eutered the plains ol Peshawar, where 
the Mosiems, aired to encounter tu tae open field 
ah enemy suv inmensely superior, bexan tu inuench 
their forces. Twenty thousand Were slain in the 
pursuit; aud numerous elephants laden with tea- 
sure Were captured. ‘Tue conqueror, marched di- 
rectly upon the fort of Bune, or bueemshur. The 
delenders soot Opened the gates and teil fat on 
their jaces bDeiore the vicloriOus price. 
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. which, after death, concretes into a granulated sub- 
Natural History of the Sperm Whale. , stance of a yellowish color, the pumnest The 
‘Tue light of our lamp is borrowed from the greatest ¢ size of the case may be estimated, when it is stated 
of known living animals ; the oil which turns night that in a large whale it not unfrequently contains a 
into day once formed part of a being whose heart ¢ ton, or more than ten large barrels of spermaceti ! 
ent out ten or fifteen gallons of blood at every stroke, ‘ Beneath the case and nostril, and projecting be- 
through an aorta measuring a foot in diameter; and» yond the lower jaw, is a thick mass of elastic sub- 
the creature whose gigantic spine was nourished by ¢ stance called the “junk :” it is formed of a dense 
this flood of life, gamboled on the broad back of the ‘ cellular ussue, strengthened by humerous strong 
ocean, rejoicing in his strength, till the pigmy, man, tendinous fibres, and infiltrated with very fine sperm 
whose head and hand give him dominion over every ‘ oil and spermaceti. 
other living thing, made war upon him in his own! ‘The mouth extends nearly the whole length of 





dominion, and left the enormous mass, inanimate,, the head. The throat is capacious enough to give 
floating many a rood.’ ‘passage to the body of a man; in this respect pre- 
| a] . 


We have now to introduce the reader to the’ senting a strong contrast with the contracted gullet 
whale itself, and to the most interesting part of Mr. of the Greenland whale. Behind, and not far from 
Beal’s highly interesting book on the whale fishery.‘ the posterior angle of the mouth, are placed the 
It may be necessary to premise, that though the swimming paws, or fins, which are analogous ID 
terms fish and fishery are used to designate the ani-: their formation to the anterior extremities of other 
mal taken, and the mode of taking it, the spermaceti: animals, or the arms of man; they are not much 
whale is not a fish. All the cetacea, or whales, are , used as instruments of progression, but probably in 
wiurin-blooded; they breathe by means of lungs, giving a direction to that motion, in balancing the 
suckle their young, and differ in their entire organ- body in sinking suddenly, and occasionally in sup- 
ization from the fishes properly so called. ‘ porting their young. 

The full-grown male is often eighty or eighty-five) * In a full-grown male sperm whale, of the largest 
feet in length, and thirty-six in girth. size, the depth of head is from eight to nine feet,— 

‘The head of the sperm whale presents in front a: breadth from five to six feet,—depth of body twelve 
very thick blunt extremity, called the snout or nose,“ or fourteen feet—the swimming paws, or fins, are 
and constitutes about one-third of the whole length ; about six feet long and three broad. 
of the animal; at its junction with the body is ac ‘One of the peculiarities of the sperm whale, 
large protuberance on the back, called by the whal-‘ which strikes at first every beholder, is the appar- 
ers the “bunch of the neck ;” immediately behind . ently disproportionate and unwieldy bulk of the 
this, or at what might be termed the shoulder, is the (head ; but this peculiarity, instead of being, as might 
thickest part of the body, which from this point erad- be supposed, an impediment to the freedom of the 
ually tapers off to the tail, but it does not become ¢ animal's motion in his native element, is, in fact, on 
much sinaller for about another third of the whole ‘the contrary, in some respects very conducive to his 
length, when the “small.” as it is called, or tail,; lightness and agility, if such a term can, with pro- 
commences, at this point also. on the back, is a< pricty, be applied tosuch an enormous creature: for 
large prominence of a pyramidal form led the Sa great part of the bulk of the head is made "P of a 
“hump,” from which a series of smaller orocesses large, thin, membranous case, containing, during 
run half way down the “ small,” or tail, constituting ¢ life, a thin oil of much less specific gravity than 
what is called by the whalers the “ ridge.” The ) water; below which again is the junk, which, al- 
body then contracts so much, as to become finally ¢ though heavier than the spermaceti, is still lighter 
not thicker than the body of a man, and terminates ‘than the element in which the whale moves ; conse- 
by expanding on the sides into the “ flukes,” or tail, 2 quently the head, taken as a whole, is lighter speci- 
properly speaking. The two flukes constitute ac fically than any other part of the body, and will 

arge triangular fin, resembling in some respects the Salways have a tendency to rise, at least, so far 
tail of fishes, but differing in being placed horizon- 2 above the surface as to elevate the nostril or “ blow- 
tally ; there is a slight notch or depression, between ¢ hole” sufficiently for all purposes of respiration ; and 
the flukes, posteriorly—they are about six or eight >more than this, a very slight effort on the part of the 
feet in length, and from twelve to fourteen in breadth ¢ fish, would only be necessary to raise the whole of 
in the largest males. The chest and belly are the anterior flat surface of the nose out of the water: 
narrower than the broadest part of the back, and >in case the animal should wish to increase his speed 
taper off evenly and beautifully toward the tail, giv-¢to the utmost, the narrow inferior surface, which 
ing, what by sailors is termed, a “clear run:” the Shas been before stated to bear some resemblance to 
depth of the head, and of the body, in al! parts ex-ethe cutwater of a ship, and which would, in fact, 
cept the tail, is greater than the width. The head, ¢ answer the same purpose to the whale, would be the 
viewod in front, presents a broad, somewhat flattened ° only part exposed to the pressure of the water in 
surfice, rounded, and contracted above, considerably ¢ front, enabling him thus to pass with the greatest 
exprnded on the sides, and gradually contracted ¢ celerity and ease through the boundless tract of his 
below, so as in some degree to retain a resemblance $ wide domain. 

to the cutwater of a ship. ¢ ‘In young whales the “ black skin,” as it is call- 

‘In the right side of the nose, and upper surface ‘ed, is about three-cighths of an inch thick, but in old 
of the head, is a large, almost triangular-shaped ; ones it is not more than one-eighth. Immediately 
cavity, called by whalers the * case,” which is lined: beneath the black skin is the blubber or fat, which 
with a boautiful glistening membrane, and covered Sis contained ina cellular membrane, and which is 
by a thick layer of muscular fibres and small ten-; much strengthened by numerous interlacements of 
dons, running in various directicns, and finally < ligamentous fibres, which has induced Professor 
united by common integuments. This cavity is for’ Jacob to consider the whole thickness of blub- 
the purpose of secreting and containing an oily fluid,’ ber to be the cufis vera, or true skin, infiltrated 
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with oil, or fatty matters. Its thickness, on the , but the deformities were different: in one case, the 
breast of a large whale is a inches, and ‘jaw was bent to the right side, and rolled, as it were, 
on most other parts of the body it measures from: like a scroll; in the other it was bent downward, 
eight to eleven inches. ‘This thick covering of skin, « but also curved upon itself. It would be interesting 
biubber, or ms is _— Bs South Sea whalers the‘ here to inquire into the causes of this deformity ; 
“blanket.” It is of a light yellowish color, and but whether it is the etfect of disease, or the conse- 
when m-lted down, furnishes the sperm oil. It also« quence of accident, I am unable to determine. Old 
serves two excellent purposes to the whale, in ren-) whalers athirm that it is caused by fighting; they 
dering it buoyant, and in furnishing it with a warm, state that the sperm whales fight by rushing head 
protection from the coldness of the surrounding ele-< first, one upon the other, their mouths at the same 
ment; in this last respect, answering well to the time wide open; their object appearing to be whe 
name bestowed upon it by the sailors. __ c Seizing of their opponent by the lower jaw, for 
But how is the mighty mass of life embodied in‘ which purpose they frequently turn themselves on 
the spermaceti whale supported; on what does our, the side; they become, as it were, locked together, 
leviathan feed ? ‘their jaws crossing each other; and in this manner 
‘Tae food of the sperm whale consists wholly of ‘they strive vehemently for the mastery. We can 
an animal of the cuttle-fish kind, called by sailors, easily suppose the enormous force exerted on these 
the “ squid,” and by natura!ists the * sepia octopus.” « occasions—taking into consideration at the same 
Tiis, at least, forms the principal part of his sus-‘ time the comparative slenderness of the jaw-bone. 
tenance when ata distance from shore, or what is ¢ 
termed “ off shore ground ;” but nearer land, he has, A Rock Squip.—* While upon the Bonin I- 
been known, when mortally or severely wounded, to > lands, searching for shells on the rocks,” says Mr. 
eject from his stomich quantities of small fish. It¢ Beal, “ 1 was much astonished at seeing at my fect 
would be diificult to believe that so large and un-‘a very extraordinary-looking animal, crawling toward 
wieldy an animal could ever catch a sufficient; the surf which had only just left it. 1 had never 
quaniity of such small animals, if he had to pursue « seen one like it under such circumstances before. 
then individually for his food; and 1 am not aware) It was creeping on its eight legs, which, from their 
that either the fish he sometimes lives upon, or the ¢ soft and flexible nature, bent considerably under the 
squil, have ever been found in shoals, or closely ‘ weight of its body, so that it was lifted by the efforts 
congregated, except in one solitary instance, jana: of its tentacula only a small distance from the rocks. 
ed by Captain Colnett. . It appeared much alarmed at seeing me, and made 
‘It appears, from all the observations I have been ‘ every effort to escape, while I was not much in the 
enabled ‘o make, that when this whale is inclined to; humor to endeavor to capture so ugly a customer, 
feed, ho descends a certain depth below the surface < whose appearance excited a feeling of disgust, not 
of the ocean, and there remains in as quiet a state as‘ unmixed with fear. I, however, endeavored to pre- 
possible, opening his narrow, elongated mouth until; vent its career, by pressing on one of its legs with my 
the lower jaw hangs down perpendicularly, or at‘ foot; but although I made use of considerable force 
rizht angles with the body. The roof of his mouth, ; for that purpose, its strength was so great that it 
the tongue, and especially the teeth, being of a bright ¢ several times quickly liberated its member, in spite 
glistening white color, must, of course, present a re- ‘ of all the efforts I could employ in this way on wet, 
mirkable appearance, which seems to be the incite-, slippery rocks. I now laid hold of one of the tenta- 
ment by which his prey are attracted; and when a<cles with my hand, and held it firmly, so that the 
sufficient number, J am strongly led to suppose, are 5 limb appeared as if it would be torn asunder by our 
within the mouth, he rapidly closes his jaw and: united strength. I soon gave it a powerful jerk, 
swallows the contents. This is not the only in-¢ wishing to disengage it from the rocks to which it 
stance of animals obtaining their prey by such clung so forcibly by its suckers, which it effectually 
means, when the form of their bodies, from unwieldi-< resisted; but the moment after, the apparently ene, 
ness or some other cause, prevents them from secur-‘ raged animal lifted its head, with its large eyes pro- 
ing their prey by the common method of the chase. 2 jecting from the middle of its body, and letting go 
I'he sperm whale is subject to several diseases, one ¢ its hold of the rocks, suddenly sprang upon my ari, 
of which is a perfect, or imperfect, loss of sight. A‘Swhich I had previously bared to my shoulder, for 
whale, perfectly blind, was taken by Captain Swain, ¢ the purpose of thrusting it into the rocks to discover 
of the Sarah and Elizabeth; both eyes of whicn¢shells, and clung with its sucker to it with great 
were completely disorganized, the orbits being oceu-° power, endeavoring to get its beak, which I] could 
pied by fungous masses, protru’ing considerably, ren- ¢ now see, between the roots of its arms, in a position 
dering it certain that the whale must have been de-< to bite! 
prived of vision for a long space of time: yet, not-2 “A sensation of horror pervaded my whole frame 
withstanding this, the animal was quite as fat, and« when I found this monstrous animal had affixed it- 
roduced as much oil, as any other of the sime size. ‘ self so firmly upon my arm. Its cold, slimy grasp 
Bonides blindness, this whale is frequently subject ¢ was extremely sickening; and I immediately call- 
to deformity of the lower jaw: two instances of ‘ed alond to the captain, who was also searching 
which I have seen myself, in which the deformity ‘ for shells at some distance, to come and release me 
was so great as to render it impossible for the ani-, from my disgusting assailant. He quickly arrived, 
mal to find the jaws useful in catching small fish,‘ and taking me down to the boat, earns — time 
or even, one might have supposed, in deglutition:, 1 was employed in keeping the beak away from my 
yet these whales possessed as much blubber, and: hand, quickly released me by destroying my tormen- 
were as rich in oil, as any of a similar size I have‘ tor with the boat-knife, when [ disengaged it by 
seen before or since. - portions ata time. This animal must have measur- 
‘In both these instances of crooked jaws, the nu-: ed across its expanded arms about four feet, while 
trition of the animal appeared to be equally perfect ;‘ its body was not larger than a large clenched hand. 
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Iicraldry of Fish. 

All the fishes in the seas and rivers seem to have 
been brou ht into pay to bazvon the arms of per- 
Fos Wilh fishy names, or fishy aliusiois, or hishy 
appouit nents: —* The ancient Counts of Wernige- 
rode, muster-fi-hers of the empire of Germany, 
bore a fish as an ens gu oi dignity.” 

bn hke mani er, chubs, MInnMOWs, cod, lins, crabs, 
lobsters, rouch, dace, guégeons, barbel, wermaids, 
and other smacd fiv, came to be the insignia of oth- 
er vieat and imi ty personages, whose names were 
Chutesh, (au veil shi, or Lingish, &c. A mniser- 
ly icllow, tor example, took the seales, scaly, a 
critic the carp,* a clergyman the sole, a lord-chan- 
cellor the seals, an opera-dancer (h)eels, an unlucky 
gambler crabs, a lawyer the shark, a broker the 
stocklish. a soldier the swordfish, a schoo!master 
wW(liales, and so on through the whole nomencla- 
tue of syimbotical fins. Even in the heavens, men 
have contrived lo place such emblems —_— 

“The sign Pisces, according to some of the 
French heralds, is composed of dolphins, which 
Venus placed in the zodiac; a dolphin is sculptu- 
red at ber feet in the most ceiebrated statue of this 
frodtess af Kiorence, to indicate ber origin trom the 
rea: but the lavourite of Venus amongst fish was 
the minnow, one of the most beautiful in its form 
and marks ” 

Among nations and potentates of earth :— 
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Another fi-h-erest is curcous as it mgards na ural 
history. ‘ilat of * the family of Gatling, a fish’s 
head erased, per fess proper, is perhaps intended as 
aplay upon the name, and shou'd be the Garfish, 
or sea-pike, found upon the coasts of Europe. Le 
centropome, the brochet de mer of Cuvier, which 
forms an article of consumption in South America, 
is a kind of perch, but is called a sea-p: ke: the sea- 
luce of heraldry is the hake, the meilucius of the 
naturalist.” 

‘‘In Warburton’s list of the arms of the gentry 
of Middlesex, in 1749, are those of William Obreen, 
Kisq , of ‘Tottenham, of foreign eXtraction : per fess, 
azure and vert, in chief an armed knight on horse- 
back in full career or, in base a fish naiant of the 
third, on waves of the first. The Somerset herald 
has not described the particular species of this fish, 
which doubtless was intended for a bream, in allu- 
sion to the name, 

‘* Roach are abundant in almost all the rivers of 
Kurope. ‘Unwary roach the sandy bottoms choose’ 
is expressive of the simplicity of this fish, which 
is termed the water-sheep. Swiltsays: 


‘If a gudgeon meet a roach, 
He dare not venture to appreach ’ 


This fish, in old books of angling, is named roche, 
and is of the highest antiquity as a charge in he- 


) taldry, where it is used by those families whose ap- 


“In England the word dolphin was used for the | 


Freneh name of Dauphin, as in the old play of 
King John—who, it may he remarked, died more 
than a hundred vears before the title was in eNis- 
fence :— 


* Lewis the do} hin and the heire of France.” 


Shak speare’s subsequent introduction of the dau- 


a Oe 


phintn the time of king John is amply atoned by , 


his transcendent genius; but in the recent pictorial 
edition of his plays, the readers are presented with 
a portrait of the dauphin, taken from the Archeo- 
logia ;—a less pardonable error either of the editor 
or the antiquary.”” 


pellation De La Roche arose trom their rocky ter- 
rtory. Lhe phiase ‘sound asa roucl’ is derived 
fiom familiarity with the legend of St. Roche, w hose 
mediation Was implored by persons afflicted with 
the plague, and a belief which existed that the m- 
raculous intercession of Nt. Roche could make all 
who solicited his aid as ‘sound’ as himself. The 
ltalian proverb, ‘ E sano come il pesce,’ connecting 
the idea of health with a fish, has been translated 
‘sound asatoach; but the naturalist who is ae- 
gquainted with the particular species will not admit 


» the truth of the popular idea. Impressionsof seals, 


Upon this suly cf, by the by, it has been wWhium- 


AICALY enough remarked, that Kngland’s Sovelcign- 
ty of the sea seemed to have been undesignedly con- 
trasted witht the pretensions of France; the latter 


being content to call her eldest son and heir only a ‘ 


Dolphin, whiist our eldest born are no less than 
Visaces of Wales. ” In consequence ol the iissu- 
med fondness of the dolphin for the society of man, 
tappears to have been adopted in the arms of the 
farmily of James, the several branches of which bear 
the dolphin as a principal charge on the shield, and 
generaliy with the punning motto, Jayme a jamais, 
lL jove evetlastingly.’ 

* Probably on such an occasion as the follow- 
ing :—* A fish furnishing the University of Cam- 
boidge witha re “ious feast was the occasion ola 
tract, entitled Vox Piscis, or the Book-tish: con- 
thining three treatises, which were found in the 
belly of a codfish in Cambridge market, on Mid- 
summer eve, id26. This fish is said to have been 
taken in Lynn deeps, anc, atter tinding a book 
within it, the fish was carried by the bedel to the 
vice-chancellor; and coming as it did at the com- 
mencement, the very time when good learning and 
good cheer were most expected, it was quaintly re- 
marked, that this sea-guest had brought his book 
and his carcass to furnish both.” 
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used during the lifetime of the persons to whom 
they belonged, aie among the best authorities for 
armorial beaungs; these evidences deserve an at- 
tentive inspection, and supply an accutate test for 
determining the particular ensigns borne at a cer- 
tain period, when appended to early deeds and 
Charters Of acknowledged authenticity. An in- 
stance of the heraldic application of the roach is 
found on the seal used by Thomas Lord de la 
Roche, and affixed to the baron’s letter to Pope 
Boniface VIIL. respecting the sovereignty of Scot- 
land, in the year 1301—one of the 1ecoids preser- 
ved in the Chapter-louse at Westminster. 

Gules, three roach naiant in pale argent, are the 
arms of the family of De la Roche, who derived 
their name from an estate situated on the verge of 
M. Biide’s Bay, on the coast of Pembrokeshire. 
The remains of Roche Castle, founded by Acam 
de la Roche about the year 1200, stand upona very 
remarkable insulated rock of considerable height, 
and exhibit evidences of its former strength. Adam 
de la Roche, also founder of the Benedictine Pri- 
ory of Pwil, near Miltord Haven, was buried in the 
church of Liangwm, on the tanks of the Cleddy, 
Where his monument yet remains. ‘lhe form of 
the shield, and the motto used upon seals, are both 
supposed to have depended upon the taste of the 
person to whom they belonged rather than upon 
any established principle. ‘The motto used by the 
Roche family is one of those punning allusions to 
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the name Which at an early period were very com- 
mon, * Dieu est ma Roche’ and the crest, having 
‘he same intent, is a rock 


The usage of crests ; 
upon belmets in the camp may have been confined | 
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‘g persons of the highest rank ; but ata very eaily > 


perbod it certainly Wiis hot unusual upon seals to ( a chiel Or, a chevrou “adie between two roses, W cre 


piace figures of animals on the top ot the shield, 
Jil the inanner ol Cresis 5 aid riupporters lo the Cs- 
cutcheon Were not iinprobably introduced on the 
seals With the same intention, merely as an 0 na- 
went, Without beng indicative of superior rank. 

* The repretentation of the murder of St. Tho- 
mas a Decket, here copied trom the official seal of 
thomas Arundel, archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
pein of Richard \k., shews Lie Knight about to slay 
iin, Dearing a shield charged with three natant fish, 
as borne by the Roche family. The names of the 
tour kingbts recorded in history as the murderers 
ow! Archiishop Becket are Fitz-Urse, Tracey, Mor- 
vile, and Brito; and although the subject has been 
oiten represented, no allusion to one of the Roche 
jamily as concerned in the archbishop’s death is 
KNOW, 

** Oue of the e.reumstances incident to the revi- 
val of literature was the foundation of the Acade- 
my Ol Flovence, which originated from a society 
januciuily teed * The Humides,’ each member be- 
ing knowin the community by the name of some 
parucular fish, or by some appellation relative to 
water. Giazzini, a poet of some eminence, the 
projector of the society, called himself La Lasca, 
the roach: other members were distinguished hy 
the nanie of some piscatorial occupation.” 

* ‘The heraldic mullet bas occasioned much dis- 
quisition on the origin of the word, supposed to be 
aerived liom molette; and French heralds adm t six 
,oluts lo the star so denominated. A change in 
tue dorm irom six to five points seems to have ta- 
ken piace in England in the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century; and it is known that the spur- 
rowel, to which the mullet is compared, was never 
ot live points before the time of King Charles L., 
nor deed of six points before that of King Henry 
Vi. Previously the spur was furnished with a rou- 
elle, or little wheel, sometimes serrated; facts 
which can be proved by reference to the collection 
of ancient armor at Goodrich Court, in Hereford- 
siue, the seat of Sir Samuel Meyrick. The Boke 
ef ot. Alban’s ealls this bearing macula, whence it 
has been supposed to represent a meteor rather 
than a spur-rowel. Guillim gives another detiva- 
tion, and says, * Others think that heralds have bor- 
rowed this word mullet from a kind ot fish so call- 
ed; not that which ts usually kown by that name, 
but another, not uniike in shape to the figure used 
in armoury, found upon the sands at the ebbing of 
the sea, and called a_ five-finger, but anciently 
nnown by the name of mullett’ The figure of the 
bulthorn, of the genus Asterias, is found to resem- 
bie Closely the mullet of English heraldry. 

* ‘The grayling is a species of trout, but it is 
iutud that many rivers abounding with trout do not 
coutan grayling. A certain peculiarity of its locai 
Gistiibuuon in England gave rise to a supposition 
Laat the grayling had been introduced by the monks, 
by whom it was held in esteem, St. Ambrose na- 
med the grayling the flower of fish, from its plea- 
sing colour and agreeable smell. ‘This fish is pre- 
sumed to be intended in the arms of Cardinal Ben- 
tivenza. in which the rose is also introduced and 
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commented upon in these lines to his memory : 
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‘ Bentivenga sacra est hac purpura amictus; in 
uida 
Ludeitem piscem respice et inde rosas.’ 
He was confessor to Pope Nicholas LL., and died 
8 1289. this arms, azure, a fish naiant argent, on 


surmounted by the cardinal’s hat, then a novelly,it 
baving been list worn at the mlerview between 
the Pope and Louis IX. of France, at Lyons, in 
1247. The supposilon that most ol the rivers 
Which contain giayling flow near the remains of 
monasteries Is Incorrect, as this fish is not found in 
the rivers ol hent, Dorsetshire, Devoushie, or 
Cornwall, where conventual edifices Were sormeny 
numei:ous. One ol the sources oj the fiver Severn 
is named the Graylia. A hand hoiding a fish, the 
crest ol the famiiy of Giayley, or Gicley, of Lan- 
Cushitre, is doubtless al pay U pol the bailhle | «SO 
the aims of the Kentish family of Gravdon, argent, 
Oh @ chevron azure, between thiee oiters sabe, 
eaeh devouring a fish, as many oller-spears or; the 


Crest, @ deimi-oiler deVouring a lisli: ihe motto, 
‘Ad escam et usum, for food atu Use anudes 


seemingly to the employment ol the otle: tor the 
purpose of Catching fish. imu heraiaiy the graying 
wie texmed umber-fisi, from their bieuch hame 
Ombie; and the punning aims of the fanuly of 
Umbiel aie, aigent, three uinber fix natant. 

* ‘Phe suits of armour, on the prinerple of the 
lobster’s sheii, Consishug of Jamie, bemgy made 
Wilh OVeHleprmug plates, which enabled the stecl to 
give Way lo every motion of the body, Wele called 
ecreVisses, tricm tue resembiance to tue lobster, 
by the krench knights of the reign ot Hlenry IY., 
When tuese suits Weie much Used. bike sueds ob 
iish are known lo Val) uccordl: lo the lous ess 
OF smOOLMNCSS Ul The sea Luey live ih, Juvenal’s 
eprcusre 

‘at first sight could tell 

A crab or jobster’s country by its shell.’ 
Gules, on a bend or, a lobsier sable, is the anns of 
the Spanish family of Griia. Another branch al 
the sume nobie latuly bears guies, Ol a bend of, 
three Jobsters suble. ‘Lhe history et the nobility 
Ol Spain is aiked by a Vely CUliGus LUL Tale LOOK, 
Which neithes plices hol priests huve been able 
ce) SUppless; il beats the name of ki dizon de ks- 
paba, ibe biand of Spain, atid its purpose is to 
liace the pedigrees of the prandecs Up lo some itiit- 
del ancestor, either a Mooi or a Jew, destioy ing 
by that means ad claim to pruniky oi descent, it be- 
lyr ak SOVELE beproach lo the hiaa wos, that some 
umongst thew ancestors stood On Lbeli legs Jor bap- 
lirm,—* Buuiizado en pie, Ineaning One Who had 
received aduit baptism.” lervms of hile: aidry: Ui, 
pollu; aipehl, suiver, yules, bed. Veil, previ, Sa- 
vie, biack 5; azure, blue; nawant, swibimiing, 

Vhe litte river Restonica, in Corstea, has the 
wonderful propeity Gi w liteming everyting ihtown 
junto it. Its waters aie as clear as crystal, and the 
smail stones Which are seen in bed wie as 
white as chalk. Any kind of metal, but partieu- 
larly von, When dipt in it, has the appearance ol 
being plated with silver. ‘Lhe quality ol its Wa- 
ters, aso, is esteemed highly saiubrious.—SLL. 


lis 


An hish miller, who had held some military 
command, Was observed One day Coming lito town 
With a cat loaded wiih of flour. “bio!” 
cried a wag of the place, there comes Maishal 
Saxe with the * flower’ oj Tipperary 
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LETTER I. 


Voyage, Incidents, Arrival at Pernambucoe 


We sailed from Philadelphia on the afternoon | 


of July 3, 1848, in Brig B »C 
bound for Pernambuco. 


9 Master, 
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8 spin again. Barrels, chests, &c.,. went crash. 


- 


Our eraft looked like ‘ 


anything else than a comfortable one, confused | 


as decks and cabins looked, by piles of boards, 
hoops, chests and barrels. That night we an- 
chored below Neweastle. ‘The crew were all 
drunk ; and on ordering them to work the next 
morning, they refused. ‘The result was a fight 
between officers and men, several of the latter 
being badly hurt, at length they were overpow. 
ered and sent below. ‘Towards noon all the 
able hands concluded to go to work; so we set 
sail, and went rapidly down the bay. On going 
to breakfast, found our cook understood his bu- 
siness most admirably. ‘The coffee had been 
sweetened in the coppers with molasses, and we 
had ham, cut in slices about two inches thick, 
and eggs fried in a mass. We called in the 
cook, an Ethiopian from Delaware ; and upon 
examination, found the genileman had presided 
in one of the oyster boats hailing from = that 
most prosperous State, and now for the first time 
wus about to venture on blue water. ‘This was 


enough ; and our second mate having absented , 
himself during the night, the Captain hailed the ¢ 


first stcamer passing, and we went to the city to 
ship a uew mate and cook, leaving the brig 
to proceed down to the breakwater. On the 


oth we left Philadelphia again, in a steamer. 


It was a beautiful day, and numerous parties | 


were on bowrd for various parts of the neighbor. 
ing country. — As one after another they left the 
boat, thouglits of the home I was leaving would 
force themselves unpleasantly across my mind ; 
While the tedious, uncertain voyage before me, 
With a discontented crew, and no fellow passen- 
gers, and after all, the wild, strange country | 
Was going toexplore, cose more and more vividly 
before my imagination, till [| was almost ready 
to turn back in despair, and yield to those 
premonitory symptoms of that most f-arful 
scourge, home-sickness. At daylight on the 
sixth, We put to sea. As the cook from the city 
had not made his appearance, we were obliged 
to take the old one, candidly Informing him of 
the delightful character of the vovage before 
him. At noon the breeze freshened, and the 
light-house bearing N.N. W. distant about 15 
miles, hove to, took leave of that last link to the 
and—the pilot. Squared the yards again, and 
set off fairly on our lonesome voyage. ‘Towards 
night, heavy clouds gathering in the N.E. anda 
moaning wind gave notice of a coming gale ; 
and by midnight it Was upon usin all its fary 

We were in the Gulf stream; and the colid N. 
Lo. gale, striking the warmer air of the gulf. 
and directly against its current, made everything 


> 


— probably 


/ ing about the cabins, heaving seas came thun. 


deri ne on the deck, the w ind howled ominously 
aloft, all which, joined with ve dull creaking g of 
the timbers and the hoarse orders of the officers. 


made up a concert difficult to be equalled, and 


never appreciated till heard. 1 had Tain dowa 
in my berth, when, towards morning, the mate 
came to the companion-way, and shouted, 
Captain! Captain! C—— and myself sprang 
on deck. A black mass swept past, and in a 
inoment was lost in the gloom astern. It was a 
large ship, which, driving before the gale, had 
just cleared us, and was now dashing ahead, 
unconscious of her neighborhood. 
Had she struck, we must have been carried 
down at once. 

July 23d. Calms and variable winds having 
prevailed ever since our gale, we are now bound. 
ing before the N. KE. trades: the rolling blue 
waves, capped with crests of foam, the inspirit- 
ing breeze and free dashing motion have com. 
pletely restored my spirits. Our cook does not 
improve ; and not being very neat, he is washed 
every other morning by the crew. Lashed to the 
windlass, he stands ve rv composedly and re cr ‘ives 
the brimming buckets fresh from old ocean’s bo. 
som, While the brushes of the sailors play mer- 
rily about him. 

The specimens of his skill brought on the ta- 
ble are really wonderful; the unique and 

curious shapes he gets the ute into, and singu- 
lar consistency f his bread and_ pies, would 
almost stagger invention. The Captain has a 
dog on board, which has a perfect horror of 
rope’s end, and yet is always endeavoring to 
deserve it. Tle had a fond idea of turning into 
mv berth with me. | put him out for several 
nights, but with a spirit of invention, equalled 
only by the cook, he took to turning in after I 
got asleep, and in the morning I would find him 
comfortably coiled up on the pillow. After giv- 
ing him an application of a rope’s end, [ hung 
the article by my berth, and he has always 
since shunned that part of the cabin as if it con- 
cealed a pestilence.—To-day many _ porpoises 
are around the vessel; and about noon we saw 
a line of them, upwards of a mile in length. 
They came on towards the vessel, all jumping 
out of the water at about the same moment. 
One wing of their army passed within a hundred 
vards of the brig. In about half an hour 
the main body was out of sight; but all through 
the afiernoon, bodies of them kept passing, some 
in triangles, others in squares or circles, but all 
standing in the course taken by the main body. 
“Neptune's light-horsemen,” the sailors call 
then. The water taken on board turns out to 
be poor. Only "Iwo Cc asks were filled at P| The di l. 
phia; and our drunken crew worked so lazily, 


.¢ that the remaining ones were not filled till below 


Neweastle. It is cons quenily very brackish 
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and dirty, a tea-spoonfull of dirt and half a 
one of salt, stirred into a tumbler of water, 


would give about the recipe of what we used. | 


There is much sickness on board in con- 
sequence. 
August 19th. Crossed the line to-day. Last 


night the sea appeared a blaze of light. As $ 


we dashed through it, before a fresh breeze, the 
waves thrown out by the bows rolled off in 
masses of fire, while a pale, lurid glare was 
cast over sails, decks, and men, and the track 
astern stretched off in a long line of flame. It 
was most indescribably beautiful. 

August 25th. Last night made Pernambuco 
light. For several days have had heavy gales 
and a lee shore, to add to the comfort of our 
position. In going about, we have been taken 
aback frequently, so chat the cabin is in a per- 
fect state of inundatio.., very much, by the way, 
to the discomfort of certain rats, cockroaches, 


and other members of the insect tribe. whose > 


bodies are now lying about the lockers. ‘This 
morning, however, all is clear and bright, large 
shoals of whales are playing around; and, in 
towards shore, a body of those fish called 
thrashers have forced a whale into shallow wa- 
ter, and are about finishing him. But the 
brightest view of all is ahead, where the harbor 
of Pernambuco is fairly open, vessels at anchor 
with the flags of all nations displayed, the city 
with its white houses, red roofs and tall spires, 
and, further back, the deep green mountains, 
the waves all dancing merrily, while from many 
a house alongshore and ships in the harbor, the 
gay American flag waves to welcome the bea- 
rer of news from home. The pilot has boarded 
us; and his motley boat’s crew are running 
round the deck, chattering fearfully and work- 
ing in a perfectly incomprehensible manner. 
But we near the tight-house—shoot round the 
reef, and are now at anchor, in smooth water 
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} chairs, and gentlemen on horseback. The city 
2 is divided into three sections, by a river which 
) winds through, and these are connected by 
} strong and handsome bridges. Whole streets 
5 are devoted to men carrying on one kind of bu- 
) siness, thus they have a street of shoemakers, 
) another of tailors, &c. Priests are constantly 
) met, with their curious costume and_ bold, 
( swaggering gait. ‘The harbor is formed by a 
) reef stretching parallel with the citv, and is 
¢ about two miles long, and half a mile wide. 
) Vessels drawing more than fourteen feet, cannot 
2 enter, on account of a bar near the light-house. 
) Outside the reef, however, for five miles out, 
2 is a fine roadstead, with good anchorage. The 
, country immediately round is beautiful, the 
) roads good, and all the fairy magnificence of 
\ tropical climates is fully illustrated. The 
» wealthy citizens have their country seats here: 
‘ beautiful white houses, usually one story high, 
paved with marble, with marble walks all round, 
groves of orange trees, hedges of limes and 
roses, picturesque groups of palm, cocoa, mango 
and other trees, and a lovely river winding 
through, and the most beautiful, hazy, tropi- 
cal sky stretching all above them. 

As soon as the sun declines sufficiently, bun- 
dreds of gay horsemen start out; and soon these 
roads are alive with dashing cavaliers and beau- 
tiful ladies. The inmates of the country seats 
come down, and sit near the edge of the road ; 
matutors from the interior wind along, with 
their lines of horses bearing produce ; companies 
of dragoons parade for the purpose of keeping 
order, and all looks like some scene in fairy land, 
instead of one of daily occurrence. And then 
on Sunday what a clangor rises from those hun- 
S dreds of bells, and with what increased pride 
2 do the well-fed priests stalk through the streets, 
and what clouds of incense and showers of rock- 
ets rise from the haughty cathedrals; while all 
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again. All looks new and strange: waving palm § alone, on the banks of the beautiful river, with 
trees, groups of natives, long lines of horses 2 tall palms overhanging and a lovely view 
bounding along the roads, curiously shaped 4 stretched out before it, stands the plain, quiet 
carriages dashing through the streets, and a Protestant Church, with its little group gathered 
thousand little things never seen at home, tend to § round, knowing, while glittering pageants sweep 
compose the mind and force the conviction that, ) by, and many stop to bestow on them their 
at last, 1 am in a strange land and amongst per- ¢ heartfelt curse, that those walls enclose more 
fect strangers. The captain’s barge is along ‘ real courage, strength and wealth, than all that 
side : so now for Pernambuco. immense city contains, its fleet and army inclu- 
Here the streets are narrow, paved with large 5 ded. . 
stones and only a few have sidewalks. 7 But go through the streets ; and little would 
houses, most of them of four or five stories, are § you think it was Sunday. There, masons, tai- 
plastered and painted white, with balconies out ? lors, shoemakers, are all at work as usual. 
of every window. Churches are in almost § They go to mass in the morning. and so much 
every block; and here and there you see & ? attention to religion satisfies them. ‘Towards 
guard-house, with a group of lazy soldiers ‘ evening the shops are shut, and all turn out to 
lounging around it. Negroes are seen on every ) promenade, ride, or visit ; and thus their 
side ; all goods, boxes, &c., are carried by them, Sabbath passes ; only Americans, English and 
and they move along with a kind of song almost ) Germans observe it, and not nearly as much 
deafening. But few carriages are seen, and no? as the greater part of our countrymen do at 
wagons. ‘The ladies principally ride in sedan- ) home. 
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My apartments are very fine: three rooms in 
the second story, paved with marble, and hand- 
somely furnished. 
over a great part of the city, over beautiful gar- 
deus, the winding river, and far out to sea. ‘The 
band plays every evening in the barrack near ; 
and thousands pass every day, on their way to 
business, and then out to the country again to- 
wards night. The city contains a number of 
handsome public buildings ; such as the Presi- 
dent’s and Bishop’s Palaces, Custom House, 
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about a dozen soldiers were around, to march 
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From the balcony I can look « 
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Church of San Francisco, San Jos¢, &e., and § 


also many Convents, Orphan Asylums, Hospi- 
tals, &c. 


2 troops. 


; shops and Priests rode along in splendid coaches, 


‘The prison, as indeed is the ease in all Bra- >? 


zilian prisons, is wretched in the extreme. All 
are confined in one room on the ground-floor, in 
the midst of filth, vermin and the most beastly 
of the human race. By paying an immense 


yr * 


) 
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me to the guard-house. By a vehement abuse 
of the Emperor’s Portugese, and a distribution 
of the contents of my cigar-case, | was allowed 
to go on, the gentlemen cut-throats honoring me 
with a,** viva para os Estados Unidos do norte!” 
(Hluzza for the United States of the North !) 
The morning of the 7th was ushered in by 
grand salutes from every place mounting a gun, 
the bells from the churches rang out merrily, 
and showers of rockets were cracking in the air. 
At 10 a. Mm. the President was to review his 
I took a stand near the Palace.  Bi- 


with servants in gaudy liveries ; foreign consuls 
and officers of the army dashed by in full uni- 
form, and soldiers by thousands defiled past. As 


usual, about two hours after the appointed time, 


sum to the Keeper, an upper room may be ob- < 


tained : but nine out of ten, indeed ninety-nine 
out of a hundred, cannot atlord this. 
sailors, coming into port ina_ state of mutiny, 
are always ready to return to duty afier passing 
one night inthem. A guard of soldiers are always 
lounging outside, almost as ragged and _ villain- 
ous as their fellow-citizens within. 


of the Independence of Brazil. On the even- 
ing before the city was illuminated. It was a 
beautiful moonlight night: but still every house 
was lighted up, the guard houses, forts, and 
other military stations were covered with lights 
arranged in patriotic designs, the Churches were 
a blaze ef lights, from base to dome, while their 
tall turreted spires towered far above, glistening in 
the pale moonlight. Military bands paraded the 
streets discoursing most spirited music ; and on 
every hand ladies and gentlemen were to be seen 
promenading. On the Quay the sight was 
beautiful in the extreme: the ocean and harbor 
all sparkling, men of war with lighted ports fir- 
ing salutes, troops drawn up in lines with bands 
of music countermarching before them, the 
President’s Palace a blaze of light, while with- 
in he was entertaining the Officers of the Na- 
tional Gruard at a splerdid supper. | climbed 
up a window, and looked in onthe festive scene. 
All were merry, and patriotic toasts were drank 
amid tremendous enthusiasm; but from all this 
glitter, my mind would revert to a colder land, 
where, if the climate is not so delightful, and so 
much pomp is not observed, we can at least lie 
down at night without the fear of waking in the 
morning to find our throats cut. ° 

On my way home, when turming into a dark 
and narrow street, | was startled by a stern “ qui 
vive ’’ from some concealed sentinel. Not see- 
ing him, nor having any password, [| thought it 
best to walk straight on. 
came quickly in succession ; and then the sharp 
click of the lock of his musket stopped me. Soon 


5 


the review commenced. Batteries on shore an- 
swered salutes from the men of war in the har- 


» bor, and all the glorious panoply of war was 
Foreign ¢ 


earried on around me. On the portico of the Pa- 


‘ lace, the President of the Province with his glit- 
tering staff) Bishops ia full canonicals, Consuls 


and Officers stood to see the array. Powder 


\ ° . 
> was wasted, Officers’ best uniforms were badly 


) splashed, and ladies’ faces sunburnt by standing 
Thursday, August 7th, was the <lnniversary | 


too long in the sun ; when, all becoming hungry, 
the troops were dismissed, people dispersed, and 


> through the afternoon and evening, quarrels and 


»each dav in service. 


fights abounded about the city. The National 
Guards, when drawn up in line, presented an 
amusing spectacle. They are ltke our militia. 
ach treeman is obliged to serve till a certain 
age, and to appear on parade as often as called 
out, furnishing his own uniform and arms, and 
for this receiving about eight cents per day, for 
They are composed of 


~ whites, blacks, mulattos and Indians, the officers, 
> (as indeed is the case in the regular army also,) 


being drawn trom the same classes, their disei- 
pline is nothing superior : some were smoking Ci- 
gars, some stepping out of the ranks to obtain a 


light from their officers, some taking snuff and 


all, when firing, shutting their eyes and pointing 
their guns, as straight as possible, into the air. 
The sth was sa?d to be the birth-day of ** Our 


, Lady “; and of course another holiday, shops 
» were shut, ceremonies were performed in the 
churches, processions moved through the streets, 


Two other challenges . 


and as usual, rows occurred through the night. 
These are the nightly amusements of the people ; 
and their enmity is principally directed against 
the Portugese. ‘They are a harmless, quiet, bu- 
siness race: While on the other hand, the Bra- 
zilians are indolent and swaggering—no young 
man of respectable parents thinks of going into 
any business, but gets a berth in the Custom 
Hlouse, Army or Navy, dresses finely, lounges 
about the street, and is ready to steal or to be 
bribed at any time. ‘The Portugese pursue a 


) course of industry and economy.—Continued. 
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Familly Worship in Scotiand, 

The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 

They round the ingle form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o’er w vith patriarchal grace 

The big ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride ; 
His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 

His lyart haflets wearing thin and bare; 
Those strains that ance di i sweet in Zion glide, 

He wales a portion with judicious care; 
And * let us worship God!’ he says with solemn 

air. 


They chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim ; 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild w arbling ineasures rise, 
Or plaintive Martyrs, w orthy of the name, 
Or nobie Elgin beets the heaven-ward flame, 
The sweetest tar of Scotia’s holy lays ; 
Compared with these, Italians trills are tame ; 
The tickled ear no heartfelt raptures raise ; 
Nae unison hae they wi’ our Creator's praise. 
The priest-like father reads the sacred page— 
How Abram was the friend of God on high ; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Ama'ek’s ungracious progeny ; 
Jr how the royal bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the yoke of heaven’s avenging ire; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing ery ; 
Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 


Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme— 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 
How He, who bore in heaven the secor.. name, 

Had not on earth whereon to lay his head ; 
How his first followers and servants sped, 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land; 
How t who lone in ~<A mos banished, 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 
And heard great Bab‘lon’s doom pronounced by 

heaven’s command, 


Then kneeling down to heaven’s Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays ; 
Hope springs exulting on triamphant wing,” 
That thus they all shall meet in future days ; 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator's praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear ; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal 
sphere. 


Compared with this, how poor Religion’ 
[n all the pomp of method and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide, 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart! 
The power, incensed, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 
But, haply, in some cottage far apart, 


s pride, 


May hear, weil pleased, the language of the 
soul ; 
And in his book of life the inmates poor enrol. 


o- - 


* Pope’s Windsor Forest. 
Cooperation of the Wife. 

There is much good sense and truth in the re- 

mark of a modern author, that no man ever pros- 
pered in the world without the co-operation of his 
wife If she unites in mutual endeavors or re- 
wards his labor with an endearing smile, with what 
confidence will he resort to his merchandise, or his 


[ Burns. 
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, While its light sparkling 


ZINE. 
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cone fly over lands, sail u Ipon the seas, meet diffi- 
culty and encounter danger, if he knows he ts not 
spending e his strength in vain, but that his labor will 
be rew arded by the sweets of home! Solitude and 
disappointment enter the hi-tory of every man’s 
life ; and he is but half provi led for his voyar e 
who finds that no associate for his months of darh- 
ness and distress, no sympathizing partner is pre- 
pared.— SEL. 





The Rainbow. 
I sometimes have thenght in my loneliest hours, 
That lie on my heart like the dew on the flowers, 
Of a ramble | took one bright afternoon, 
When my heart was as light as a blossom in June ; 
The green earth was moist with the late fallen 
showers, 
The breeze fluttered down and blew open the flow- 
ers, 
While a single white cioud, to its haven of rest, 
On the white wing of peace floated off in the west. 


As | threw bac k my ‘tresses to cate li the cool bre 'eZC, 
That scattered the ri un-drops and dimpled the seas 
Far up the blue sky a fair rainbow unrolled 

Its soft-tinted pinions of purple and gold! 

’Twas born in a moment, yet, quick as its birth, 

It had stretched to the uttermost ends of the earth, 
And, fair as an angel, it floated all free, 

With a wing on the earth and a wing on the sea. 


How calm was the ocean! how gentle its swell! 
Like a woman's solt bosom, it rose and it fell, 
waves, stealing laughing- 
ly over, 
When they saw the f 
shi ae; 
No sweet hymn ascended, no murmur of prayer, 
Yet | felt that the spint of worship was there, 
And bent my young head in devotion and love, 
‘Neath the torm of the angel that floated above. 


fair rainbow kneli down to the 


How wide was thesweep of its beautiful wings ! 

How boundless its circle! how radiant its rings! 

li | looked on the sky *twas suspended in air, 

If T looked on the ocean the rainbow was there; 

Thus forming a girdle as brilliant and whole 

As thie thoughts of the rainbow that circ'ed my 
soul— 

Like the wing of the Deity, calmly unfurl'd, 

It bent from the cloud and encircled the world. 


There are moments, I think, 
ceives 

Whole volumes of thought on its unwritten leaves, 

W hen the folds of the heart in a moment unclose, 

Like the innermost leaves from the heartof a rose, 

And thus, when the rainbow had passed trom the 
sky, 

The thoughts it awoke were too deep to pass by ; 

It leit my “ull soul like the wing of a dove, 


All fluttering with pleasure, and fluttering with 
love. 


when the spirit re- 


I know that each moment of rapture or pain 

But shortens the links in life’s mystical chain; 

1 know that my form, like that bow from the wave, 

Must pass from the earth and |e cold in the grive; 

Yet, oh ! when death’s shadows my bosom becioud, 

When I shrink from the thought of the coffin and 

shroud, 

May Hope, like the rainbow, my spirit enfold 

In her beautiful pinions of purple and gold. 
[Loussville Journal. 
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The Jeweller Bit. 


In a populous town, in one of the middle coun- 
ties of England, a stranger, of agreeable manners 
and fashionable exterior, frequently made his ap- 
pearance He gradually obtained the acquaintance 
of some of the most respectable inhabitants ; among 
the rest, of a jeweller, a man of considerable wealth, 
and reputed to be very knowing in his profession. 

One cay, while sitting after dinner over a_ bottle 
of wine, our friend of the precious stone depart: 
ment, whose eyes were never idle in the way of 
business, espied, on the little finger of his new ac- 
quaintance, a richly chased gold ring, set (apparent- 
ly) with a brilliant of great size and of the first wa- 
ter. He begged to be permitted a nearer view, 
which was accorded with much politeness by the 
6tranger 

«A magnificent stone, sir,” said the jeweller, re- 
turning the ring; ‘it is but seldom we see a bril- 
liant of that size so perfect and free from flaw or 
blemish.” 

“ You mistake, sir,” said the stranger, smiling. 
“It is but an imitattion stone: yet so excellent a 
one, that the best judges have been deceived by its 
appearance.” 


“How '’ returned the other: “a false brilliant? ‘ 


It cannot be. Lhave followed my profession for 
thirty years, and | never yet have been so deceived. 
Permit me a second inspection.” 

But this only served to confirm his first impres- 
sion. “It cannot be,” he repeated to himsell: * [ 


eS” - 


* 


know a good stone when | see it, as well as any ‘ 
4 


man in England; and if that be not one, may t ne- 
ver sell watches or diamonds again!” Thenalond 
to the stranger :—* May | ask if you are inclined to 
dispose of this ring ?” 

“No. It wasthe gilt of a valued friend to me 
on his death-bed 
if it were, as you suppose,a genuine brilliant. And 
in truth,” he added, wih a smile,* as such articles 
obtain their artificial value merely from their ap- 
pearance, this ring, being so admirable an imitation 
as to deceive even the connoisseur, answers the 
same purpose as the purest diamond ting tn the 
world.” 

* Admirable indeed!” echoea he of the silver 
trade. “ [tis a treasure. Why, Randell himself 
might swear to its being a true stone.” 

“The best judges,” sail the stranger, “are at 
times deceived. | can have no possible motive to 
Mislead you in this matter; and Lassure, you on 
my word of honor, that this ts a false brilliant.” 

The jeweller knew not what to make of it; 
there seemed, indeed, no possibie motive to deceive 
him, He looked firstat the stranger and then at 
the ring ; butthe former only smiled good-tempered- 
ly at the jeweller's incredulity; and as tor the ring, 
ut still gave the lie to his own words. 

“Powill stake my life on it.” thought the mer. 
chant of precious stones—* | will stake iny life on 
it, that he is him-elf deceived asx to the va‘ue of the 
atone, or else that tor some reason or other he does 
not Wish others to know it”’ 


Some days passed; and the stranger dil not re- 
cur tothe subject. But the lapidary’s thoughts ran 
continually on the brillant, an every tune they 
met, the temptation became stronger At last be 
summoned courage, aud asked him of the ring if 
he were willing to entrust it to his care fora single 
day, that he might test its purity to his own satis- 
faction, To this request the stranger at ouce as- 


l esteem it almost as high y as | 
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sented, and the ring was placed in the jeweller’s 
hands 

But all the usual tests only strengthened his 
original opinion. He showed it to several of his 
brother lapidaries, and they were in ecstacies at 
the sight; declaring it one of the most perfect bril- 
liants they had ever seen. 

« Well,” thought he at last, ** even if it oe nota 
perfect diamond, the best judges think it is, and it 
is the same to me as if it were. I[ can sell itasa 
diamond, and that is enough.” 

In returning it, therefore, the next day, he asked 
its owner what sum would tempt him to part with 
it. 

“| have told you,” he replied, «that I value th: 
ring much above its real value. Ido not wish to 
part with it.” 

«<1 will give much more than its value as a false 
brilliant,” said the jeweller. ‘1 will give you two 
thousand five hundred pounds for it.” 

‘- That is ten times its value,” said the other, but 
[ cannot part with it. I cannot sell the gift of a 
departed friend ” 

“J may venture another offer,” thought the mer- 
chant; **1 ean sell it for five thousand ;” then 
aloud: * IT will give three thousand pounds for it, 
and that is my last offer.” 

“fT will tll you candidly,” rejoined the other, 
after a pause, playing with the ring, and drawing 
it several times on and off his finger; ** 1} do not 
think it right to sell it; but you seem so Very anx- 
ious to possess it, that I know not how to refuse 


? you. And yei—to take three thousand pounds for 


what is not worth three hundred I can hardly re. 
concile it to my conscience. Will you give me,” 


2 he added at Jast, **a certificate under your hand, 


/ 


, that you purchase this stone from me, not as a dia- 


mond, but (as in truth it is) as a false brilliant ?” 

“ With pleasure,” said the other, eager to close 
the bargain. 

‘ Then the ring is yours.” 

The merchant immediately wrote out the certifi- 
cate and a check on his banker for three thousand 
pounds; and the stranger, drawing his ring from 
lis finger, presented it, and received the papers. 

Tae same evening, the jeweller took out his trea- 
sure from one of the innermost drawers of his se- 
cret cabinet, to admire its lustre at his leisure. It 
seemed to him less bright than before. He rubbed 
first the stone and theu his eyes. Could he have 
been deceived? It certainly was less bright. He 
held it in a stronger light—his suspicions increased 
—he applied his highest magnifier—alas! alas! 
the fraud was too evident. The stranger had adroit- 
ly substituted another at the moment the bargain 
was closed ; and the lapidary had given three thou- 
sand pounds for a bit of paste. 

But remedy there was none. There were wit- 
nesses enough to prove the stranger’s repeated as- 
sertion «bat the diamond was a false one, and even 
lis own certificate would testify to the same effect. 

So he smothered his bitter disappointment as well 
as he might, tossed the treacherous bauble intoa 
corner, and never again boasted to his brother lapi- 
dares of his bargain in purchasing the diamond 
riiv.—SEL. 


An English paper states that ‘abstemious’ and 
‘ facetions,’ are the only two words in the English 
language wherein the five vowels follow each cther 
in their proper order. 
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The Hindus. cof our own Indians; but the laboring portion of 


¢them are almost as dark asnegroes. This is owi 
ses Cee 6 ee oe ae ee ‘to their being so much exposed to a burning = 
AmBata, Inpia, April 20, 1849. ¢ The costume of the Hindus is well adapted to the 
Tuey are called Hindus, which in the Arabic lan- ¢ climate, and very comfortable. ‘That of a respecta- 
guage means black, and the part of India they occu- | ble man consists of light calico, or fine white muslin 
py is named Hindustan, or the place of the Hindus. « drawers, a loose robe of the same material, bound 
Sian signifies abode, and when it is added to the‘ round the waist with a white, or pink sash, a white 
name of a people, in this country the accent falls, turban, gracefully folded around the top of the head 
on the last syllable, as Saluchistan, Afghanistan,‘ to protect it from the sun, and a pair of red morocco 
&c. ‘The origin of the Hindus is uncertain. They‘ shoes, trimmed with silver lace. The dress of the 
have no authentic history. All their records are, women is a tlowing shirt of silk, or mul mu/, a lon 
extravagant, and intended to astound, more than to‘ scarf of the same, thrown loosely over the head an 
inform the mind, Sagur, one of their earliest kings, shoulders, and neatly gathered in front, so as to 
is said to have had 60,000 sons, born in a pumpkin, , conceal the whole person, except the arms, which 
and nourished in pans of milk. This is a specimen‘ are left bare. ‘These, however, are highly orna- 
of their history. It is generally believed, by those , mented with gold and silver bracelets. The people 
who have investigated the subject, that, at an early: of this country have, at least, one advantage over 
period, ihe Brahmans (Hindu priests), entered In-\ us in the article of dress. Their fashions never 
dia from the west, and spread their religion by con-, change. They are just the same now they were 
quest. ‘This supposition is supported by the follow-: 2000 years ago. ‘Their food is very simple. Many 
ingr reasons, of them never taste flesh of any kind, because their 
There is a striking resemblance between the, religion forbids it. Neither do they use tea nor 
Hindu religion, and that of the ancient Egyptians. ‘ coffee, nor spirituous liquors. But this cannot be 
Traces of Hinduism have lately been found in all, said of all castes. The chief articles of food, among 
the countries between India and the land of the: all ranks, are rice, and curry, unleavened cakes o 
Pharaohs, and the common name of the Brahmans‘ wheat flour, baked like a buckwheat cake, pulse of 
is Misr—that by which Egypt is still known in, various kinds, clarified butter, sugar, milk, and a 
Hindustan, It is certain the Aborigines were nof: variety of sweetmeats. These are all eaten without 
Hindus. Races of them yet remain in the moun-‘ knife or fork, or spoon,or table, or chair. A few 
tains and jungles, where they originally betook, brass or earthen plates, placed on a carpet, spread 
themselves for safety. on the floor, the legs crossed for a seat, and the 
The natives all live in villages, towns, and cities.‘ fingers for a conveyance, answer all purposes. The 
The former are usually composed of small, uncom-. latter are used with much dexterity. Every mouth- 
fortable mud houses, more like beaver huts than the ‘ ful is pitched to its destination with a gracé pecu- 
dwellings of human beings. The latter are built of , liarly oriental, so as to avoid the hand coming in 
more substantial materials. and many of them are: contact with the mouth. The choice portions are 
really handsome. ‘The houses are for the most‘ selected for the guests, who have only to open their 
part of bricks, and stuccoed, and are not unfre- > mouths to receive them. 
quently from two to four stories high. The princi-¢ A poor man gets about four cenis a day for jhis 
pal streets, although generally narrow and crooked, ‘ labor, and finds himself. In some parts of India, 
are well paved and clean. Both sides are lined: he can procure for one cent. as much rice as is 
with shops, stored with all sorts of oriental merchan- ‘ sufficient for one day’s food. This, with a few veg 
dise. Here may be seen the turbaned cloth mer-; etables, he cooks in an earthen pot, which costs him 
chant, squatted on the floor amid piles of calico, < half a cent, and he eats his poor meal in the same 
exposing his goods to crowds of by-standers, and“ way as described above. Thus he saves three 
eloquent in their praise. There the grocer, buried ; fourths, nearly, of his wages for his family. His 
in heaps of beetel-nuts, raisins, almonds, &c., nicely “ wants are few and easily satisfied, and he appears 
balancing his scales, and vociferating loudly, with‘ happy. But his is mere animal happiness. And he 
his equally clamorous customers, about the fourth, aspires to nothing more. Even the monkey, which 
of acent. Here the confectioner, surrounded by ‘ disputes the forest and rice-field with him, he con- 
pots, and jars of sweetmeats, and sour buttermilk, » siders his superior, and before it he falls down and 
dishing out his commodities, well spiced with dead. worships. ilis body is enslaved, and his soul is 
flies, in the most primitive manner. His hand iron-bound by a degrading supers‘ition. Oh! when 
serves for a ladle, and his beard for a towel. here, shall the Gospel bid the captive go free? When 
the baker, kneading his dougan on the floor, and will Christians send to him the key of the houve of 
baking it with matters that cannot be named. But bondage 2, 
no description of an oriental city can be sufficiently . 
graphic, to give a correct idea of its peculiarities. ‘ 
The reason assigned by the natives for thus congre-° Fivency or Speecu.—Dean Swift says, the com- 
gating together, is mutual defence against robbers, mon fluency of speech, in most men and most 
who infest the whole country. Hence they have no‘ women, is owing to a scarcity of matter, and scarci- 
farm houses, nor country seats. ty of words; for whoever is a master of language, 
The personal appearance of the Hindus is gen-« and has a mind full of ideas, will be apt, in speak- 
erally pleasing. ‘They have good features, and’ ing, to hesitate upon the choice of both; whereas 
their manner of address is mild and polite. Their common speakers have only one set of ideas, and 
dispositions are naturally amiable, and were they: one set of words to clothe them in, and these are 
brought under the influence of the gospel, they ‘always ready in the mouth ; so people come faster 
would be the most interesting people in the world... out of church when it is almost empty, than when 
The color of the upper classes is lighter than that ‘ a crowd is at the door. 
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Fire-Damp—The Safety-Lamp of Davy. 
What is generally Known under the name of fire 
or choke-damp in mines, is just the Coal gas or Car- 
buretted hydrogen escaping Irom strata oi coal un- 
der particular circumstances, and flowing out so as 
to occupy the space ol the mine. Wien such gas 
is accumulated in certain quantities, so as to 
amount to a half or even less of the airol the mine, 
on a lighted lamp or any flame being presented 
to it, an instantaneous explosion takes place. 
This gas is very prevalent in the mines of the En- 


_ 


J 


glish districts, but rare in those of Scotland. In <« 


the chemical process which takes place, by which 


hydrogen - jor it has been found, on examining thin 
slices of the more bituminous sorts of coal witha 
powerlul microscope, Uiat numerous sinall bubbles 
of thin air are contammed within the minute ho.low 
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its detail of the sufferings of unfortunate victins, 
and of the bereavement and misery of many orphan 
families. At last the feelings of public bumanity 
were excited to a painiul degree, and many propo- 
sals and attempts were made to remedy the evil, 
None of these, however, proved successiul, till at 
length the genius of Sir H. Davy grappled with the 
subject. With his accustomed energy, he immedi- 
ately set about considering the whole bearings of 
the matter; and first af all, by repeated mspections 
and experiment, made jimself thoroughly acquain- 
ted withthe enemy he had to vanquish. Having 


, done so, he then patiently sat down to devise a re- 
vegetable matter is gradually changen into coal, ; 
there appears to be a formation of this carbureted | 


wedy. Fortunately his efforts were crowned with 
complete success; and his highly ingenious inven- 
tion had this rare merit, that it was not the result 


of happy accident, or the chance suggestion ol the 
momeat, but was perfected jrom one step to anoth- 


tubes which still remata distinct, though somewhat « 


flattened ; thus indicating the true Vegetable origin 
of the substance. When a stratum of coal that has 
been subjected to great pressure, and completely 
excluded trom all communication with the external 
air, is suddenly broke im upon by the miner, the 
compressed ai thus finds an Opening, and, rushing 
Oul, eXpancds i volume so as to fill a large space 
oO! the shalt or bo.low part of the mines and it will 
thus continue to do so until the whole ot the con- 
fined gas makes its escape, or finds an equilibrium 
of density. 

There is yet another cause supposed to give 
Olzin to the fire-daimp; and this is, the oecur- 
renee of What miners cail whin dykes, or troubles. 
These are masses of trap rocks, which trequently 
come across the coal strata, and completely cut up 
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and derange the leve sol the various seams. These ‘ 


whin dykes evidently appear to be rocks thrown 
up from below by the action of internal fire, and at 
a perio after the coal and its accompany lig stiata 
had been formed. 
hot and melted state, Is apparent from their veneral 


er, by patient experunents and philosophic reason- 
iy. 

Like all other great inventions, when once dis- 
covered and explamed, the sulety-lamp of Siu H. 
Davy appears a very simple apparatus indeed, It 
consists of a common oil lamp, over which is 
screwed a cylindrical frame, covered with an ex- 
tremely fine wire gauze, the apertures of which are 
not more than ove-twentieth of an inch square. 
Every part of this cylinder and of the lamp is accu- 
lately soldered, so that no air can get admittance 
to the flame, except through the minute holes ot 
the wire gauze. A wire passes upwards from the 
bottom, by which the wick ts trimmed, and a tube 
communicating with the well of the lamp opens out- 
side, by which oil may be poured in to replenish it, 
Without having occasion to unscrew the gauze cyl- 
inder. Furnished with this lamp, the miner may 
go with perfect safely into places where the choke- 


> damp is lodged, and may calmly, and without ap- 


rie ( 
Phat these rocks have been ina > 


i 


aspect and Composition; butis farther proved, from | 


the fact, that on each side, where they come to 
touch the coal seams, the latter are completely 
charred; i other words, converted into a coke, or 
cinder, During this exposure to great heat, a large 
Quantity Ol gas must have bee produced, exactly 
in a similar manner as coal gas is artificially made ; 


but owing to the process having taken place deep | 


under ground, this gas has not escaped, but ie- 
mains shut up in the various crevices of the strata 
under a strong pressure, until the Operations of the 
miner expose the whole. luthis way it is proba- 
ble large voiumes of fire-damp tind their way into 
the holiows of mines; and it is remarkable, that, 
in Scotland, where few such whin dykes occur, al- 
though there are numeious other shitts or troubles 
Oo! the strata, accidents from choke-damp are tare or 
alinost unknown; whereas, in the English districts, 
Where dykes are very numerous, few coal mines 
are ever enlirely iree trom the noxious gas. 
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Neighborhood ot Newcastie, one of those coal seams | 


Was lately exposed, which strikingly tllustrated the 


effects of charming, from the protrusion of amass of 


rock through the coal ; aud numerous cther imstan- 
ces leave no doubt of the fact 


Since ever coal mines have been extensively 
Wrougnt, the loss of Liuman lite from explosion ot 
fire-vamp has been very great. Every year had its 
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prehension, pursue his subterranean labors, day af- 
ter day, where, if he attempted to enter with a na- 
ked flame, immediate explosion and destruction 
would take place. Sir H. Davy, in his first expe- 
riments, tried the eflect of conveying air for the sup- 
ply of an inclosed flame, through long tubes with 
on exceedingly small bore, calculating justly, that 
flame, in passing through these long minute aper- 
tures, Would lose its heat, and, consequently, its 
power of communicating flame to the external air 
or gas. 

Having ascertained this important fact, he 
next tned how short he might venture to make 
these tubes, and gradually filing them down, he at 
length discovered that the thinnest plate of metal, 
when pierced with small holes, was quite sufficient 
for the purpose required. This immediately led to 
tlre trial of Wire gauze, and hence his discovery was 
perfected. When the safety-lamp is immersed in 
the highly inflammable air of mines, the portion of 
air contained within the gauze cylinder is immedi- 
ately exptoded, but no communication of the ex- 
plosion is made to the air around, because the flame 
of the burning gas, in passing through the small 
apertures Of the wire gauze, is couled down so 
much, that its power of inflaming other air is lost. 
When the mixture of inflammable air in mines is 
only in moderate proportion, the miner can breathe 
it with comparative impunity, and the flame will 
be supported without an explosion ; but where’ the 


) fas prevails in greater proportion—and this will 


awlul calamities, and almost every mouth brought ¢ 


take place suddenly, and without previous warn- 
ing—then the great importance of the safety-lamp 
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is manifest. The miner is immediately apprised of 
the circumstance, and he can deliberate'y explore 
his way to another part of the mine: whereas, un- 
der other circumstances, a sudden explosion, and 
his inevitable destruction, would have been the 
consequence. 

The beautiful simplicity of this contrivance of 
Sir Humphry Davy, the perfect manner in which 
it was found to answer all the purposes required, 
and the noble philanthropy with which its inventor 
freely bestowed it for the good of society, without 
fee or reward, could not fail to excite the admira- 
tion of all classes of the community. But those 
immediately concerned, the extensive coal proprie- 
tors of the English districts, were more particular- 
ly interested and excited by the invention, and, ac- 
cordingly, as a mark of their gratitude and respect 
for the high talents of the inventor, they resolved 
on presenting him with a superb service of plate. 
A subscription of £2000 was immediately formed, 
a public meeting was held in the north of En- 

land, and, ata dinner given to Sir Humphry, he 
bad the high satistaction of receiving the gratelul 
tribute due to his genius and philanthropy The 
lamp is now known all over the mining countries 
by the name of ‘the Davy; and time has not in 
the smallest degree tended to lessen the confidence 
which was originally reposed in its eflieacy as a 
protector of human lite. —Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal. — ++ 


The Neighbors and the Hens. 

A man in New Jersey told me the following cir- 
umstances respecting himself and one of hi 
ne:yhbors :— 

| once owned a laage flock of hens. I generally 
kept them shut up. But, one spring, I concluded 
to let them run in my yard, after | had clipped their 
wings, so they could not fly. One day, when I 
came home to dinner, | learned that one of my 
neighbors had been there, full of wrath, to let me 
know that my hess had been in his garden, and 
that he had killed several of them, and thrown them 
over into my yard. I was greatly enraged because 
he had killed my beautiful hens, that | valued so 
much. I determined, at once, to be revenged, to 
sue him, or in some way to get redress. | satdown, 
aud ate my dinner as calmly as I could. By the 
time | had finished my meal, | became more cool, 
and thought that perhaps it was not best to fight 
with ny neighbor about hens, and thereby make 
him my bitter, lasting enemy. I concluded to try 
another way, being sure that it would be better. 


After dinner, | went to my neighbor's. He was 
in his garden. [I went out, and found him in pur- 
suit of one of my hens, witha club, trying to kill 
it. Ll accosted him. He turned upon me, his face 
inflamed with wrath, and broke out in great fury. 

* You have abused me. I will kill all of your 
hens, if [can get at them. I never was so abueed. 
My garden is ruined. 

‘“‘| am very sorry for it,’ said I. ‘I did not 
wish to injure you, and now see that I have made 
a great mistake in letting out my hens. I ask your 
forgiveness, and am willing to pay you six times 
the damage.” 

The man seemed confounded. He did not know 
what to make of it. He looked up at the sky— 
then down at the earth—then at his neighbor—then 
at his club—and then at the poor hen he had been 
pursuing, and said nothing. 
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‘* Tell me, now,” said I, “* what is the damage, 
and I will pay you six-fold; and my heas shall 
trouble you no more. | will leave it entirely with 
you to say what | shall do. I cannot atfiord to lose 
the love and good will of my neighbors, gnd quar- 
rel with them, for hens, or anything else.” . 

‘Tam a great fool!’ said the neighbour. ‘ The 
damage is not worth talking about, and I have 
more need to compensate you, than you me, and to 
ask your forgiveness, than you mine.—SeL. 


- -——- eee 


The Gold Room in Windsor Castle 


The whole collection in what is called the Gold 
Room at Windsor Castle, is valued at twelve mil- 
lions of dollars! There are glass cases like a sil- 
versmith’s shop, and behind the glass are the prin- 
cipal articles. There is a dinner service of silver 
giit of the most gorgeous kind, presented by the 
merchants of Liverpool, to the, late Wialliam the 
Fourth, long before he was King, in reward for his 
advocacy ol the slave-trade! with the inscription 
telling the tale. ‘There is a salver of immense size, 
made irom the gold snutl-boxes alone, of George 
the Fourth,—the lids and inscriptions curiously 
preserved on the surface in a kind of mosaic of gold ; 
its value is filty thousand dollars. Nell Gwynn’s 
bellows—the handles, nozzles, &c , of pure gold! 
tue go den peacock inlaid with diamonds and ra- 
bies, from Delhi—not as large as a pheasant, but 
valued at one hundred and fifty thousand dollars ; 
the foot-stool of Tippoo Saib; a solid gold hon, with 
chrystal eyes, the value of its gold alone being se- 
venty thousand dollars; George the Fourth’s cele- 
brated golden Candelabra for a dinner table valued 
at fiity thousand dollars, so heavy that two men are 
required to lilt each. Piles upon piles of golden 
plates, sufficient to dine two hundred and filty per- 
sons, with ample changes. There are 140 dozen 
each of gold knives and forks of various patterns, 
and 141 dozen each of gold table and tea spoons, 
all arranged in the most perfect order, and glass ca- 
ses on tables in the middle of the room filled with 
gorgeous gold. From the contemplation of all this, 
memory only caries away a confused idea of rich- 
es, such as must have cost poor underground Jabor- 
ers, lives of toil and sweat, and pain, to procure. 
A simple fact in connection with this gorgeous dis- 
play will serve to illustrate its worth to one at least 
of its royal possessors, George the Fourth, whose 
sense of taste became so vitiated, that although his 
meat was set before him in gold dishes, he was 
obliged to season it with asafetida, to make it any- 
thing but tasteless.—Sev. (See vols. i, 2, atid 3.) 


Tue Motive Power or THE Cataract oF Nia- 
GARA -—A paragraph in Silliman’s Journal says the 
motive power oi the cataract of Niagara exceeds by 
nearly torty-fold all the mechanical force of water 
and steam power rendered available in Great Bri- 
tain, for the purpose of imparting motion to all 
their machinery, that suffices to periorm the manu- 
facturing labors for a large portion of the world, in- 
cluding also the power applied for transporting 
these products by steamboats and steam cars, and 
their steam ships of war to the remotest seas. In- 
deed it appears probable that the iaw of gravity, as 
established by the Creator, puts forth in this sin- 
gle waterfall more intense and effective energy than 
is necessary to move all the artificial machimery of 
the habitable globe. 
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Gie me thy ota Mither. 
« Gie me thy blessing, mither, 
For | must now away, 
To meet my bonnie Agnes, mither, 
Upen her bridal day. 

P’ve luved her lang and weel, mither, 
And thou my luve has known; 
Then lay thy hand upon me mither, 

And bless thy kneeling son.’ 


«Ah! Willie, how my heart o’erflows 
When thus I hear thee speax ; 

My tears are glistening on thy hair, 
And dropping on thy cheek. 

And oh! how memory calls up now 
The days of auld lang syne, 

When I a winsome bride first ‘called 
Thy sainted father mine. 


‘© Ye look sae kke him, Willie dear, 
Ye look sae like him now ; 

Ye hae the saine dark, tender een, 
The same broad, noble brow. 

And sic a smile was on his face 
When he that tnorning came, 

To bring awa’, as ye maun do, 
A lassie to his hame. 


“Puir child, her heart is beating now, 
As it never beat before; 

Puir child, [ ken her hazel een 
Wi’ tears are running o’er. 

She luves thee, Willie, but she feels 
To wed’s a solemn thing— 

I weel remember how I felt, 
When looking on the ring. 


“‘{ weel remember, too, the hour 
When, wi’ a heavy sigh, 

I turned, a wife sae young and sad, 
‘To bid them a good bye. 

The tears were gushing then, I know, 
For | luved my kindred weel, 

And thoagh my ain was by my side, 
I could na’ help but feel. 


“ But then, how kind he took my hand 
And gently whispered—* Come, 

The same solt star shines o'er my cot 
That shines above thy home.’ 

And, Willie, aften, since he’s dead 
I’ve watched that distant star, 

And thought I saw his gentle face 
Smile in it from afar. 


“* We luved ilk ither weel, Willie, 
We luved ilk ither lang ; 

Ah me! how happy was the heart 
That thrilled the even sang. 

We luved ilk ither, W illie, right 
And may God grant it so 

That ye maun luve as we twa luved, 
In days lang, lang ago. 


“On! fondly cherish her, Willie, 
She is sae young and fair; 
She has not known a single cloud, 
Or felt a single care. 
Then, if a cauld world’s storm should come, 
Thy way to overcast— 
Oh! ever stand (thou art a man) 
Between her and the blast. 
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“Ww = first I knew a mither’s pride, 
‘Twas when I gazed on thee ; 

And when my ither flowers died, 
Thy smile was left to me. 

And I can scarce believe it true, 
So late thy life began, 

The playful bairn I fondled then 
Stands by me now a Man. 


«“ Then tell thy bonnie bride, Willie, 
She has my first born son: 

I tak’ the darling from my arms, 
And sie him to her own. 

Oh?! she will cherish thee, Willie; 
For when I maun depart, 

She, only she, will then be left 
To fill thy lonely heart. 


‘T dinna fear to die, Willie,— 
[ ever wished to gang: 

The soft green mound in yon kirk-yard 
Has lanely been too lang. 

And I would lay me there, Willie, 
And a’ Death’s terrors brave, 

Beside the heart so leal and true, 
If *tis within the grave. 


‘Then gang awa’, my blessed bairn, 
And bring thy gentle dove, 

And dinna frown if a’ should greet 
To pait wi’ her they love. 

But if a tear fills up her ee, 
Then whisper, as they part, 

‘There’s room for thee at mither’s hearth, 
There’s room in mither’s heart.’ 


“ And may the God that reigns above, 
And sees ye a’ the while, 
Look down upon your plighted troth, 
And bless ye wi’ His smile. 
And may’st thou ne’er forget, Willie, 
In a’ thy future life, 
To serve the Power that gave to thee 
Thy kind and guileless Wife."—N. Y. Trib. 


The Camel and: the Flea. 


(Translated from the Spanish of Samaniego, for 


Dwight’s American Magazine. 


For any one, who loves to rate 
His littleness as very great, 
And always wants to be the head, 
I have a story ready made, 


One tiresome day, on stony road, 
A camel, with a heavy load, 
Cried, with a sharp and dreadful groan, 
“QO what a weight! It bears me down.” 


A flea, who sat upon the top, 
Bethought himself, and gave a hop: 
** Pardon, friend Camel, now I’m off— 
Your burthen will be light enough !” 


*“ Was’t you,” quoth she, “that made me 
pant? 


Oh, thank you, Mr. Elephant !” 


Begin the new year as you wish to en? ‘t 
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The Eseulent Swallow and her Nest: 


All have heard Birds’ Nest soup mentioned, as ) fatal to the adventurers, who see notning below 
one of the greatest luxuries of the wealthy Chinese ; 5 them but the turbulent surf making its way inte 
and it is true that that singular people pay exorbi- 2 the chasms of the rock. 


tant prices for the mass of glutinous matter of 
which a species of Swallow forms its nest. The 
substance has somewhat the appearance of whitish 


eglue, in thin scales of different sizes, and often with 


an admixture of sand, &c. A variety of opinions 
have been expressed respecting the nature and ori- 
gin of the substance, though it is known to be 


wholesome food, nutritious and not disagreeable to | 


the taste. The following extracts from “ Craw- 
ford’s Indian Archipelago,” is probably the *st his- 


tory of the bird, its habitsand the commerce 11 this | 


article which is to be found. He was a British 1e- 
sident at the Court of the Sultan of Java. 


“The best nests are those obtained in —- 
damp caves, and such as are taken before the birds 


have laid their eggs. The coarsest are those ob- ‘ 


tained afler the young have been fledged. The 
finest nests are the whitest; that is, those taken be- 
fore the nest has been rendered impure by the food 
and use of the young birds. The best are white, 
and the inferior dark-colored, streaked with blood, 
or intermixed with feathers, 

Birds’ nests are collected twice a year; and, if 
regularly collected, and no unusual injury be of- 
fered to the caverns, will produce very equally, the 
quantity being very little, if at all, improved by 
caves being left altogether unmolested for a year 
ortwo. Some ofthe caverns are extremely diffi- 
cult of access, and the nests can only be collected 
by persons accustomed from their youth to the 


office. The most remarkable and productive caves ° 


in Java, of which I superintended a moiety of the 
collection for several years, are those of Karang- 


bolang, in the province of Bagden, on the south - 
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coast of the island. There the caves are only to ‘ 
be approached by a perpendicular descent of many > 


hundied feet, by ladders of bamboo and rattan, over 
a sea rolling violently against the rocks. When 
the mouth of the cavern is attained, the perilous of- 
fice of taking the nests must often be performed 
with torchlight, by penetrating into recesses of the 


rock, where the slightest trip would be instantly ¢ ready quoted, this property is worth 1,263,519 Spa- 


The only preparation which the birds’ nests un- 
dergo is that of simple drying, without direct ex- 
posure to the sun, after which they are packed in 
smal} boxes, usually cf a picul. The picul is about 
135 pounds. They are assorted for the Chinese 
market into three kinds, according their qualities, 
distinguished into first or best, second, and third 
qualities. Caverns that are regularly managed will 
afford, in 100 parts, 53 3-10th parts of those of the 
first quality, 35 parts of those of the second, 11 7- 
10th parts of those of the third. The common pn- 
ces for birds’ nests at Canton are, for the first sort, 
3500 Spanish dollars the picul, or twenty-nine dol- 
lars per pound; for the second, 2800 Spanish del- 
lars per picul; and for the third, no move than 16- 
00 Spanish dollars. In the Chinese markets a stil! 
nicer classification of the edible nests is often made 
than in the island. The whole are frequently di- 
vided into three great classes, under the commer- 
cial appellation of Paskat, Chi-kat, and Tung-tung, 
each of which, according to quality, is subdivided 
into three inferior orders, and we have, consequent- 
ly, prices varying from 1200 Spanish dollars per 
picul to 4200. These last, therefore, are more va- 
luable than their weight in silver. 


From Java there are exported about 200 piculs, 


or 27,000 Ibs., the greater part of which is of the 


first quality. The greatest partis from the Suluk 
Archipelagos, and consists of 530 piculs, From 
Macassar there are sent about 30 piculs of the 
fine kind. These data will enable us to offer some 
conjectures respecting the whole quantity ; for the 
edible swallows’ nests being universally and al- 
most equally diffused from Junk, Ceylon, to New 
Guinea, and the whole produce going to one mar- 
ket and only by one conveyance, the junks, it is 
probable that the average quantity taken by each 
vessel is not less than the sums taken from the ports 
just mentioned. Taking the quantity sent from 


’ Batavia as the estimate, we know that this 1s con- 
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veyed by 5300 tuns of shipping, and, therefore, the 
whole quantity wiil be 1818 piculs, or 242,400 Ibs. 
as the whole quantity of Chinese shipping 1s 30,- 
000 tuns. In the Archipelago, at the prices al- 
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nish dollars, or 284,290/. The value of this im- 
mene property to the country which produces it, 
rests upon the capric.cus wants of a single people 
Tbe value of the labour expended in bringing birds’ 
nests to marketis but a trifling portion of their 
price, which consists o! the highest price which the 
inxurious Ch nese will afford to pay for them, and 
which is atax paid by that nation to the inhabi- 
tants of the Indian islands. There is, perhaps, no 
production upon whieh human industry is exerted, 
of which the cost ol production bears so smalla 
proportion to the market price.” . 

A jate writer makes the following remarks: 

«Wilson seems to be certain that the glutinous 
suls'ance employed by the American chimney- 
swatlow to cement the materials of its nest, is de- 
rived from glands distinguished both in function 
and situation from the common salivary glands ; and 
we may perhaps be authorized to infer that similar 
glands exist in the head of the swallow called sa- 


(pil 


langane, and by naturalists the esculent swallow | 
(Hirundo esculenta? Lariam.) (This epithet is not > 


Very appropriate, as itis not the bird which is eat- 
en, but its nest.) As this singular nest has for ma- 


ny centuries been an object of curiosity among na- | 
turalists, it is scareely credible that it should still, « 
uj) to the present time, remain involved in mystery : 


and. to use the words of Dr. Fleming, * it is much 


to be regretted that the recent historians of those ¢ 


rezions have added so Iittle to its history.” 
Fhe earliest modern account of these edible nests 


which we have met, is given by Bontius, a Dutch | 
physician, who resided inJava, and published some , 
excellent works on the natu al history and diseases « 


of the East. ** On the sea-coast,” says he, * of the 
kingdom of China, a sort of small part-coloured 
bids, of the shape of swallows, at a certain season 
of the year, namely, their breeding-tume, come out 
of the midland country to the rocks, and from the 
foam or troth of the sea-water dashing and break- 
ing against the bottom of the rocks, gather a cer- 
tain clammy, glutinous matter, perchance the sperm 
of whales or other fishes, of which they build their 


nests, wherein they lay their eggs and hatch their | 
These nests the Chinese pluck fiom the « 


young, 
rock and bring them in great numbers into the E 
Indies to sell; which are esteemed by gluttons 
great delicacies, who, dissolving them in chicken 


or mutton broth, are very fond of them, preferring | 


them far before oysters, mushroons, or other dainty 
and liquorish morsels.” 

hircher, Du Halde, and others, candidly confess 
that the substance composing these nests *s un- 
known; while others deal in theoretical conjecture§, 
Some seem to suppose they are made of shells, de- 
scribing them as marked like these with ridges and 
rugosities, and consisting of numerous cells as if a 
number of shells had been conglutinated together. 
Others say they are composed of sea-foam, or of 
the juice of a tree called calambouc. Kempfer 
again tells us he was assured by the Chinese fish- 
ers that the nests are an artificial production, at least 
those usually sold being nothing but a preparation 
of marine polypi, as isinglass is the dried swim- 
bladder of the sturgeon (Accipenser Huso, and A. 
Ruthenus.) 

It seems impossible to come to any satisfactory 
decision upon statements varying in so many im- 
portant circumstances. Were we to determine the 
substance employed from the concurring testimony 
of numbers, we should certainly fix upon what is 
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S indefinitely called sea-foam. Marsden, indeed, ex. 


pressly affirms, that “ the birds, during their build. 
ings-time, are seen in large flocks on the beach, 
collecting in their bills the foam which is thrown 
up by the surf Of this there is little doubt, but 
they construct their nest, alter it has undergone, 
perhaps, a preparation from a commixture with the 
saliva or other secretion with which nature may 
have provided them for that purpose.” 

But in opposition to this it is urged that the caves 
where the nests are found are not always by the 
seaside. Mr. Crawford, the late British resident at 
the court of the Sultan of Java, who superimtended 
for several years the collecting of these nests at Ka- 
rang-Bolarg, tells us that ‘ very productive caves 
are found in the interior of the country, and at least 
fiity miles from the sea. It appears probable that’ 
they are most abundant on the sea-side, only be- 
cause caverns are there most frequent and least ha- 
ble to disturbance. This seems to prove that sea- 
foam, or other marine production, has no shave in 
the formation of the nest; and the most probable 
hypothesis is, that the nest is a material elabora- 
ted from the food of the bird, a conjecture which 
would be proved, if, on a skillful dissection, it were 
discovered that the bird has any peculiar organs 
destined to perform such a process.” 

In the Java swallow,” says Sir Everad Home, 
“we have a structure of a paiticular nature; there 
> isa membranous tube surrounding the duct of each 
2 of the gastric glands, which, alter projecting itto 

the guliet a littie way, splits into separate poitions 
ike the petals of a flower. That the mucas of 
which the nest is composed is secreted fiom the 
, suriace of those membranous tubes, there is no 
more doubt than that the gastric juice is secreted 
from the glands whose ducts these tubes surround, 
Kor what purpose so extraordinary an apparatus 
» could be provided would probably have juzzled 
the weak intellects of human beings, and given tise 
to many wild theories, had not the animal matter 
of which the bird’s nest is composed, and the accu- 
rate Observation of Sir Stamford Rattles, led to the 
discovery Ol its use.” 

Notwithstanding this apparently conclusive in- 
, Vestigation, however, we cannot avoid giving the 
opinion of Dr. Feming, who says that, * though the 
use ol these lobes may puzzle, we cannot admit 
that there is a shadow of proof, even fiom analogy, 
to conciude that these secrete the materiais of the 
nest.” 

lt may give some solution to this discrepance to 
mention that M. Lamouroux says posiliveiy there 
are three species, ol which the smallest makes the 
Most valuable nest He is fa:ther cecicedly of 

opinion, that the white nests of the smallest species 
are chiefly composed of seaplants belonging to his 
Gelidia, the second division of his halassio; bytes, 
, Which, by boiling or maceration, can Le a:most 
Wholly reduced to a gelatinous substance. The 
larger injand species, on the other hand, make use 
of Opaque materials, and never of marine juants. 

It would be presumptuous, amid so Many con- 
flicting opinions, for us to pronounce at ai! upon 
the inateriais of these hests ; yet we think it nioba- 
ble that M. Lamouroun’s account comes nearest the 
truth. If the nests, however, are formed of Gelia- 
dia, they are most assuiedly cemented with salviae 
ry gluten into the uniform consistency which they 
) ultimately assume. ‘Their reputed virtue as a re- 
) storative is better understood than the composition 
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A Sloop .f War. 


One of the noblest objects made by man is a 
large and elegant ship, moving safely on the 
ocean by the power of the wind, and directed in 
silence by his skilful hand. We mav well ad- 
mire a large edifice, when it exhibits usefulness 


of plan and beautv. symmetry and correctness ‘ 


of architecture ; and we may with reason fix 
our eyes upon a bridge, bearing men or loads 
of valuable merchandize over the swift torrent; 
or the rail-car as it passes swifily from place to 


place, shaking the earth and clouding the air as, 


it flies. But the ship-builder may be said not 
only to construct a house, but to fit every part 
of it for an element which is not his native one, 
and in which he cannot exist a single day. He 
may be said to produce a moveable bridge, on 
which he crosses not a mere river but an ocean, 
and even travels in security round the world, 

A person who the first time in his life floats 
upon the water, finds something in his new posi- 
tion to excite his feelings, and he contemplates 
with interest the vessel which bears and trans- 
ports him in safety, even though it be a simple 
canoe or a mere raft. But when one finds him- 
self rushing over the billows of the ocean in a 
fine ship, and observes the uses of the different 
parts, and the means by which the ropes and 
sails are made to give it a right direction, he ts 
deeply impressed with the ingenuity and suc- 
cess of his fellow man. 

The sloop of war which we here present to 
our readers, offers a most striking contrast to 


>and not rated: 


the humble canoe of the poor, naked savages. 
[low wonderful is the advancement of human 
art, from its earliest to its latest stages, when 
we place a hollow log by the side of a ship of 
large size, carrying several hundred men, each 
of whom has a place fill anda duty to per- 
form! More pleasing, indeed, are the impres- 
slons we receive from the contemplation of a 
merchant vess’l, than those which naturally 
vrise at the sight of a ship of war, prepared 
with all the weapons which ingenuity has de- 
vised for the destruction of human life; but, 

the present state of the world, navies are neces- 


sary for the protection of man and the security 


of commerce ; and ships of war are often em- 
ployed in enterprizes of peace, for the discovery 
of new countries, and to aid the ditfusion of the 
useful arts, science, and religion among men. 

A sloop of may be said to be of the fourth 
class of armed ships. It is inferior to a frigate, 
as that is toa 74, and that toa 100 gun ship. 
In our country it is also common to distinguish 
ships of war by the numbe r of their rows of 
cannon ; the largest, or line-of-battle ships hav- 
ing thre rows of guns, are called three-deckers ; 
frivates two-deckers, and s!oops single-deckers. 
In the British navy, according to statute, vessels 
of war are divided into two great classes: rated 
and the rated vessels are of five 


kinds, according to their size, or tonnage. 
t 
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Description of a Sloop of War. 


Tue Peacock is “ a sweet little craft” to look upon 
as she rides at her moorings, and having a light spar 


deck, she possesses, ina degree, the advantages of | 


a frigate, which is generally admitted to be the most 
comfortable class of ship that sails the ocean. The 


licht deck above named, makes her high out of the. 


water; and she is more lightly sparred than other 


sloops of war of her size, with a view of rendering | 


her manageable with a less numerous crew. The 
object of sailing with a small crew is to enable the 
ship to be long at sea, without suffering for water or 
provisions, which is a desideratum when cruising in 
distant regions of the globe, amidst uncivilized na- 


tions. Her armament consists of twenty-two thirty- 


two pound carronades, with a sufficient quantity of 


small arms, in the shape of muskets, rifles, pistols, | 
cutlasses, pikes, &c., which being directed and mani- 
pulated by the moral and — powers of two: 


nundred men, affords no despicable machine for 
offence or defence. See page 36. 
I'he right side of a ship is called the starboard 


side; and, being in our navy that of distinction, is. 


fitted with “an accommodation ladder,” or steps 
leading from the upper deck to the water. The 


ropes leading from iron stanchions at its foot to the , 


ship’s side above, answer the purpose of banisters, 


and are technically called “man-ropes ;’ probably 
derived from the French word main—hand. The. 
jeft side is termed the larboard, and is supplied with: 


pending man-ropes, and, instead of an accommoda- 
tion ladder, “kleets,” or small strips of wood, are 
nailed at convenient distances against the side. By 
this gangway are received all warrant officers, as 


well as stores, provisions, &c., and by the starboard : 


gangway or ladder all commissioned officers, and 
others whose temporary appointments entitle them 
to live in the ward-room, come into and go out of the 


ship. ‘Those persons who fill the situations of | 


commodore’s secretary, professor of mathematics, 
and captain’s clerk, are commonly called * ship’s 
cousins,” from the fact, that they have been here- 
tofore a species of drone, said to be ‘in every one’s 
mess, but in nobody's watch.” Our “ cousins,” 
however, are, comparatively, an active set of gentle- 
men. 


points—sails neatly furled, and rigging tight, or, as 
sailors say, “/aught as a fiddle; yards bowing up- 
wards: all presenting to the eye from shore, the 


beautiful machine in repose ; not a moving being is: 


seen; but you accompany a commissioned officer in 


uniform along side, and scarcely does the bowman, 
lay in his oar, before the shrill pipe of the boat-: 


swain's mate announces that your approach has‘ importance to the officers might be substituted, con- 


been perceived and your reception cared for. The 


side-boys leap out to their stations at the head of ‘ 
the “ accommodation ladder.” and you ascend to the | 


deck, where you are received by the lieutenant of 
the watch. As the officer (your companion) passes 


him, the sentry “carries arms,” and at the same. 


moment the boatswain’s mate “ pipes in.” and the 
side-boys return on board, and you walk aft on the 
spotless deck. The starboard side of the quarter 
deck (all that part of the deck abaft the mainmast, 
i. e. the centre one,) is occupied by the lieutenant 
of the watch, while the larboard is promenaded by 
the “school-boy midshipmen,” ready to repeat the 


‘ coopers. 
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. peripatetic speaking trumpets. As we are preparing 


for sea, everything appears to you in confusion— 
provisions and stores are hoisting on board to the 
sound of the merry fife—a boatswain’s mate is 
piping, “haul,” or “belay,” and this is mixed up 
with noise of hammers of carpenters, and adzes of 
Still the quartermaster saunters about 
the quarter deck in a most careless manner, spy- 
glass in hand, which he occasionally lifts to his eye 
and sweeps round to inform himself of all boats that 
may be approaching the ship, and he at once reports 
to the officer of the deck if there be any, and the 


character of those who may be on board of her, that 


they may be received with the attentions due to 
their rank. 

You cast your eyes about. The neatly laced 
hammocks are snugly stowed all round the bul- 
warks in a sort of trough called “the nettings.” 
The belaying pins (to which ropes are temporarily 
made fast,) and eye-bolts, and the brass rails round 
the hatches on the quarter deck, are highly polished. 
You descend a ladder or flight of steps made of 
white ash, and your eye is at once attracted to “ the 
well-reeved guns,” and the impression produced by 
the first view of the battery of a ship is an agreea- 
ble one. The priming wires are fixed in appropriate 
racks above the ports; and over each gun are 
placed gleaming cutlasses ; the tackling is neatly 
folded over the breach of the gun; the square box 
of ash beside each piece is filled with canister and 
grape shot, and between each two guns is suspended 
a battle lantern, to enlighten the deck when fight- 
ing takes place at night. The small tubs, with a 
cover resembling somewhat a barrel head, having a 
small hole in it, and placed at each gun, are called 
match-tubs, and the hole is to receive the match- 
staff, upon which burns the match-rope or match; 
besides all these, you perceive black wooden frames 
about two feet square triced up to the side; these 
are shot racks. 

You walk forward and behold the galley, or appa- 
ratus for cooking; and to ensure cleanliness “ the 
coppers,” or boilers in which the men’s provisions 
are cooked, are daily examined by the assistant sur- 
geon, who satisfies himself on this head by rubbing 
them inside with a piece of white paper, and if it be 


‘ soiled, wo betides the cook. 
There she is—her straight spars tapering to. 


You find the cabin, which is on the gun deck, 
comfortably fitted, and you may perhaps remark 
that even the drawing room of the captain wears the 
livery of war, for there are two guns in it. Having 
noticed the “ship’s library,” and that it contains 
some good standard works, well selected, besides 
twenty-seven volumes of the “ North American Re- 
view,” for which some works of more immediate 


sidering that the total number of volumes allowed 
does not exceed one hundred and thirty, we descend 
another ladder to the berth-deck, which is below the 
level of the water on the outside of the ship. The 
large apartment extending beneath the cabin to the 
“sternmost” part of the ship is the ward-room, into 
which the state-rooms or cabins of the commissioned 


officers open. Next “ forward” of it are two apart- 


ments occupied by the midshipmen, and they are 
termed the larboard and starboard steerages. And 
now walking forward—stoop a little, or you will hit 
your head against the beams above—you have on 
the starboard hand the apartment of “ the forward 


orders of “the officer of the deck,”—being, in fact,» officers,” viz. gunner, boatswain, carpenter, and 
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sailmaker; and next to it the dispensary, or minia-‘ long and flowing; the features are of the Caucasian 
ture apothecary’s shop, where each bottle is fixed 2 type, usually fine and delicate, and often very beauti- 
so that the rolling or pitching of the ship at sea wil! ful; and the whole countenance is bricht and sp ark- 
not displace it; on the larboard hand we have the>ling. You must judge of the hair, however, from 
cabin store-room, and purser’s store-room. ‘This car-? what hangs on the neck, for the head is covered 
ries a little forward of the mainmast, and leaves the} with a graceful turban, which the wearer would 
remainder of the berth-deck an open space for the > deem it extremely uapolite to take off when cominsy 
accommodation of the crew. On each side are? into your apartment. You perceive, however, that 
ringed heavy chests, termed “ mess-chests,” and on , his feet are bare : he has left his shoes at the door: 
top of each are piled up a kid and a can, surmounted ? reminding you of that passage of scripture, * Take 
by twoor three bibles. In the very bows is thes off thy shoes from thy feet, for the place whereon 
store-room, filled with small arms, carpenter’s tools, > thou standest is holy ground.” His person is en- 
and reels of cordage, together with almost every- > veloped in flowing garments of white muslin; and 
thing that an accident on deck might call for. All; you cannot help acknowledging that his whole ap- 
these are arranged in the most convenient manner, > pearance is far more comely and impressive than 
and as tastefully as the nature of the article will ad-° your own. ‘This attractiveness of appearance ex- 
mit; the whole is under the immediate care of a, tends through almost all classes in Indian society. 
yeoman, who is constantly there to give out and? I remember looking out of the window one day, and 
take an account of everything that goes from under seeing at a little distance a woman supporting 
his eye. From living so constantly by candle-light,S something on her head with her hand, her graceful 
and so little in the open air, the yeoman is usually? attitude and flowing robe seeming a model for a 
distinguished from the crew by his pale visage and¢ Grecian sculptor. On inquiry I found she was a 
delicate hands ;—not a nail, or screw, or fathom of > servant of some laborers who were enlarving a 
rope is used in the ship, which he does net write - building, and that she was carrying away on her 
down, and for what purpose it was expended, and; head the rubbish in a basket. 
‘y whose order. On each side of the Serth-deck,» “But you must not suppose this fair exterior a 
iermed “the wings,” are racks for the accommoda- type of equal symmetry within. Don’t frvs/ this 
tion of canvass bags; each man has one in which » pleasing person. His maxim is, that it would be no 
he keeps his clothes, and a little bag or reticule ? sin whatever to deceive you ; the only sin is in doing 
called “a ditty bag,” containing all the implements, it so clumsily as to be found out. And, perhans, 
of his housewifery, such as thimble, needles, tapes, > you had better not inquire into his personal mors tity. 
thread, &c., for you must know that every genuine? Let the incident related by Mr. Weitbreeht (ot ©) 
seaman is always his own tailor, hatter, and very, Church Missionary Society,) suffice on this point. 
frequently his own shoemaker. No master of the> He tells of a Brahman who accused Christians of 
sleeve board can cut and make a pair of trowsers to. being guilty of imposture; of having pet in a part 
suit the fancy of a thorough bred tar, who is usually , of their New Testament since they came to tieis! 
quite as particular in the set of this garment as were? On being asked what part, he pointed to the jirst 
ever the diletiante of Chesnut street or Broadway. ¢ chapter of the Epistle to the Romans; adding * "There? 
Beneath the berth-deck, commencing at the bows, you never could have described the character ef my 
are the sail-room, boatswain’s store-room, the coal’ countrymen so well, if you had not seen them first!’ 
hole, the fore hold, the main hold, in which are But what else conld be expected, brethren, when 
stowed the provisions, and the water in iren tanks, the character of the chief deities of India is stained 
each holding from three to six hundred gallons ; the? with the darkest crimes : when the figures present- 
main hold has in it the chain locker, wherein are ,ed to the eye on the front of cars and temples are 
kept the chain-cables, shot lockers, &c.; nextare the ? obscene beyond description; and when every temple 
spirit room, the bread rooms, purser’s store room,¢ has its group of wretched women, the wages of 
magazine and light room, the three last being under) whose iniquity go to support the priest! ‘If TP steal,’ 
the ward room. The light room contains the lamp? said a Brahman, a middle-aged man, his son sitting 
which lights the magazine through a thick lens of 5 by hf side, ‘if Isteal, I take refnge in a thioving 
glass called a “ bull’s eye.” god; if Llie,is a god of falsehood’ and so he went 
Such is a glance at the interior of a vessel of ?throngh, to the missionary who qnestioned him, a 
war; but no description can convey to the mind a‘ catalogue of crimes. Put side by side with this, my 
derinite idea of the structure of a first-rate ship. friends, that glorious declaration, ‘ God is light. and 
‘in him is no darkness at all.’ ”°—Baplist Magazine. 








| 
2 
2 
The Oriental. ‘ Powers or THE Biinp.—-Passing through Tem- 
> ple Sowerby, in Westmoreland, (says Southey.) I 
“ Now let me introduce you,” says Mr. Tucker.’ was shown a man perfectly blind, and blind from 
“ to one of these Orientals; one that you might findinS his infancy. Fowell was his name. This man’s 
your service at Calcutta. You perceive he makes, ? chief amusement was fishing on the wild ane nn 
on entering your presence, a salaam—a low and) even banks of the river Eden, and up the cifi n " 
most graceful bow. On recovering the upright» streams and turns among the mountains. | He had 
posture, look into his face. You perceive a dark ’ an intimate friend, likewise stone-blind, a Gexterous 
complexion, perhaps a dark olive, perhaps a nut , card-player, who knew every gate and stile far and 
brown, or perhaps nearly jet. The usual color in> near throughout the coantry. These two often 
Bengal is an agreeable tint of brown. But you see’ coursed together, and the people, here as everywhere 
at once a great difference between the Hindu and , fond of the marvellons, affirm that they were the 
the negro. You see no woolly hair. or flat nose, or? best beaters up of game in the country.— West- 
thick, protruding lips. On the contrary, the hair is, moreland Gazelle. 
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lar . , ; oMar » young. And what influences can be so 
Parents Department.  {euerd te:young: Sat wastismeenem ew 
. — ? easily and powerlully bronzht into our aid, as 
oun ' ; 


I: amy instruction Was Very eal: anid emplati- 
eally pistituted by the Sery buies. Itis well worth 
while for each one to begin the book and examine 
it, to see how often .tus incule. ted, and iow much 
oftener it is alluded to. We have often eniarged 
on the duty, the facility, the means, methods and 
advantages of family instruction, in the past three 
and take the liberty, at 
the beginning of a new year, to uige parents to lew 
Many, 


we know, are too much occupied, others ino want 


volumes of this marvazine: 
and more active labors in this department. 


of suffic ent health, an! others are destitute of means 
or opportunities neccessary to accomplish much ; 
but we would remind them, that the most impor- 
tant furniture is that of the mind, and that a heart, 
earnesuy bent on the work, will suggest the best 


methods 


, Which experence will rapidly Hnprove. 


* 


those we have underour view ? Having, ourselves 


had some experience in such operations, il we 


> thought any of our readers would feel interested ir. 


such deta:ls, we might easily give them some ac- 


counts of what has been attempted and of the sue- 


( 
As for those persons who would excuse them- 


selves from the task, because they have no children, 
or none very directly or constantly under their in- 
fluence, we would remark, that influence judicious- 
ly used is often very powerful in absence, being 
cariied away to other scenes, and even to the ends 
of the earth, 


the young around us: 


tor the irresistible bond of 


kindness may be extended, and the children of the | 


poor may be drawn into our houses, (as they are 


by some persons we know,) and taught something . 


useful. A weekly meeting of an hour or two, may 
be made very gratifving to ail concerned, and high- 


ly useful to the neighborhood. It has often pro- 
ved an excellent off-shoot of asabbath-school]: and 
we wou!ld eladly see it as extensively practised, i) 


this and other jorms. Its by no means necessary 


2 
~ 
a 


limit ut to the children. Young men or young 
women, ot diflerent circles, may be brought into 
pleasing and useful associations ; and we can con- 
fidently promise the philanthropic, that their fa- 
bours in enterprizes of this nature will often be am- 
ply rewarded, in the gratificauon they will receive 
from their exertions and the results. 
persons, in every community, are predisposed to re- 
ceive such influences cus the olde r, nore intelligent, 
and experienced might exert; and while so many 
evil examples are spread before them, Alas! how 
many see and hear things very different from those 
which should be caily presented to them, when 
they *sitin the house or walk by the way, when 
they lie down and when thev rise up!” 

When weconsider the extensive ravages of folly 
and frivolity, of ignorance, false opinions, loose 
principles, unsettled views of right and wrong, to 
suy nothing of infidelity and vice, it seems evident 


tuat society will not long be sate until some new 


cess of various plans, from abundant records in our 
possession. Others, we would hope, have more, or 
at least something, to make known; and we invite 
them to communicate with us on the subject. For 
our own part, we would gladly see immediate and 


systematic efforts made, to commence extensive op- 


’ erations of this kind. 


- 


It is often easy to find pupils among ¢ 


Many young ¢ 


We conciude by reminding our readers, that each 
may begin at once in his own sphere: for that is 
the one for what each is primarily responsible. 


—_—_ —-- 


What is True Plceasnre ¢ 

The man whose heart is replete with pure and 
unaffected piety, who looks upon the great Crea- 
tor of the Universe in that just and amiable light 
which all his works reflect upon him, cannot fal of 
tasting the sublimest pleasures, in contemplating 
the stupendous and innumerable effects of his infi 
nite goodness, 

Whether he looks abroad on the moral or natu 
ra! world, his reflections must still be attended with 
delight; and the sense of his unworthiness, so far 
from Jessening will increase his pleasure, while it 
places the forbearing Kindness and indulgence of 
his Creator in a still more interesting point of view 

Here his mind may dwell upon the present, look 
back to the past, or stretch forward into futurity, 
with equal satisfaction; and the more he indulges 
contemplation, the higher will his delight arise. 
Such a disposition as this seems to be the most se- 
cure foundation on which the fabric of true plea 
sure can ve built. 

Next to the veneration of the Supreme Being, the 
love of human kind seems to be the most promising 
source of pleasure. It is a never failing one to him, 
who possessed of this principle enjoy all the pow- 
er of indulging his benevolence; who makes the 
superiority of his fortune, his knowledge, or his 
power, subservient to the wants of lis fellow crea- 
tures. 

It is true, there are few whose power or fortune 
is SO adequate to the wants of mankind, as to rene 
der them capable of performing acts of universal 
beneficence; but a spirit of universal beneficence 
may be possessed by all; the bounteous Author of 
nature has not proportioned the pleasure to the 
greatness of the effect but to the greatness of the 
Cause, 

The contemplation of the beauties of the unr 
verse, the cordial enjoyments of friendship, the 
tender delights of love, and the rational pleasures 
of religion are open to all mankind; and each of 
them seems cajable of giving rea! happiness.— 
Baptist Recorder. 

The infidel philosophizes: the Christian believes 
and obeys. ‘The infidel jives in a mist, and neither 
sees clearly nor makes any progress: the Christian 
walks in the Light, sees the end of his journey, and 


hieasures are generally adopted, to instruct and ( is always approaching it. 
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Juvenile Department. Fruits of Kindness. 


Some people are curious in ascertaining the pro- 
. duct of a seed, and Lam very fond of tracing the 

some a our young readers may wish to hear effect of a kind action. 
more of Edward, and his friends, and their various An English merehant resided many years at Can- 
ainu-ements and studies Those whohave read the ) ton and Macoa, where a sudden reverse of fortune 
juvenile pages in the first three volumes of this ma- ¢ reduced him from a state of affluence to the great- 
est ——— A Chinese merchant named Chin- 
qua, to whom he had formerly rendeied service, 
gratefully offered him an immediate loan of ten 
thousand dollars, which the gentleman accepted, 
and gave his bond forthe amount. But the Chinese 
iinmediately threw this into the fire, saying, * When 
you, my friend, first came to China, | was a_ poor 

man, you took me by the hand, and assisting my 
walls, studies, travels, &c., will doubtless prove § honest endeavours, made me rich. Our destiny ts 


. 
interesting to other persons of his own age. At now reversed; | see you poor, while | am blessed 
| 
¢ 
( 
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gaziie must recollect some of the tales, anecdotes, 
&e., which they contain, and be glad to hear that 
more are to be expected in future numbers. 
Fdward, (as we have called a boy of our ac- 
quaintance,) has been variously occupied since our 
readers last heard of him, and some of his games, 


Ww i The sh ‘rs had snatches > 
this season of the year, especially in the northern ith afiluence.” The bystanders had snatched the 
bond irom the flames; the gentleman, sessibly al- 


fected by such generosity, pressed his Chinese 
friend to take the security, which he did, and the: 

eflectuaily destroyed it. The disciple of Contucius, 
beholding the increased distress it oceasjoned, said, 
“he would accept his watch, or any little valua- 
ble, as a memorial of their friendship.” The gen- 
tleman immediately prese ‘nted his watch. and Chin- 


Some of them, after making proper enquiries, = in return, gave him an old iron seal, saying, 
lake this seal; itis one | have long us at, and 


and consulting books. took up some of the plants possesces no intsinsie value, but as you ave going 
from their gardens and placed them in warm cor- ¢ to India, to look after your outstanding concerns, 
ners, Where they might have light and air, without ¢ should fortune further persecute you, draw ujon 
me for any fuithe: sum of mone y you may stan in 
need of, sign it with your own hand, aud seal a 
with your own signet, and I will pay the money. 
How little did the E nglish merchant imagine thet 
necessary to keep them properly watered, and the ¢ the seed of kindness, sown in the heart of his Chii- 
pleasure of seeing them thrive, and some of the 2 hese trend, would sprigs Up and Viel such an 


plants bud and flower, prove both useful and a re- abundant _ Increase. sauEne this anecdote he wy 
younger frends, that they may see how a kind ac- 

ward for the trouble. ¢ tion Gene to day. may be gratefully acknow edu 
Dut the paint boxes, minerals, shells, died and liberally recompensed, on some distant mer- 
leaves, drawings, &c., added to books of natural § row. Say what we will, one to-day is worth a 


5o) 
history, travels, &c., also come in for their part in ¢ great deal more than a dozen to-motows. El 


parts of our country, working in the garden and 
many other out-door occupations are wholly Cr 
quite interrupted; and it need not surprise our 
readers to hear, that Edward and several of his 
friends, have long since made arrangements for 
agreeable and useful employments in their houses. 


danger of frost: and, cutting off slips from rose- 
bushes and some cther plants, stuck them in boxes 
of sand, to make them strike root. The daily care 
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the amusewents of winter evenings; and the ques- The Dyivg Nobleman 


tions, answers and conversations which have ta- A certain nobleman.as the story voes. had a rude 


rreat variety of topics. Without stopping tospeak » remark of his one day, the nobleman yave hine hus 
4 . . : - "¢ | } r “4 ° } Ss 7 i ; ' 7 “ ‘ - til: 
of the ringing which forms a part of the amuse- 5 “4 king cane, with this imjunction fake this 
walking cane, and keep it until you meet with a 


‘% 


ken place, on various occasions, have thus hada wit in his elnpioy, called a foo! Amused witha 
( 
4 
¢ 


ments, we will give a sketch of a little exhibition ¢ greater fool than yourself, and then give itto him 
which Edward made one evening, sometime ago, 2 ‘The man kept the walking cane for a length of 
for the gratification of a small party at the house of ‘ time, not meeting with any one wh om he de emed 
a greater fool than himself. In process of time, 


afrend. We = find, however, that we have not 
howeve x his lordship was laid upon a cying bea, 


room in our present number, to give the particulars, and sending for the rude wit, addressed him thus: 
and must defer the story till the next. ( « Farewell!” “ Where is your lordship gomg ? 
a , Ds said the man. ‘lam going to my long home,” te- 
Early Rising. plied the nobleman. “ Your long home How long 
) is your lordship going to stay there?” * 0,” said 
Peter, of Russia, always rose two hours before uay, , the dying nobleman, “lam nevertoreturm!” ‘* Ne- 
aud when he saw the morning break, would ex- § ver to return !” exclaimed the man, “ never to re- 
press his wonder that any man should be so stupid turn!’ “No” said the nobleman, “ | am going to 
as not to rise every morning to behold one of the ¢ eternity, and am never to return.” * Has your pa \- 
wiost glorious sights in the universe. ‘* Men take § ship made any preparation for that long home ? 
celight,” said he, ‘* in gazing on a picture, the tri- 2 “ No,” said he, “1 have not.’ * Then,’ rephed 
ling work of a mortal,” and at the same time neg- ¢ the man, “ your lordship will please to take the 
lect one painted by the Deity himself. “ For my § w alking cane! you are certainly a greater foo] than 
yart,” added he, * fam for making my iife as long 2 | am— please to tuke the walking cane.” Ii this be 


The famous philosopher, the really great Czar | 


is 1 can, and therefore sleep as little as possible.” deemed a quaint illustration, sure 1 am it is torci- 
ble, and much to the point.—S£L 
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THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN. 


No sickness there, 
No weary wasting of the frame away ; 
No fearful shrinking from the midnight arr, 
No dread of summer’s bright and fervid ray. 


No hidden grief, | 
No wild and cheerless vision of despair; 
No vain petition for a swift relief — 
No tearful eyes, no broken heatts are there. 


Care has no home, 
Within the realms of ceaseless prayer and song ; 
lis billows break away and melt in foam, 
Far from the mansions ot the spirit throng. 


The storm’s black wing, 
Is never spread athwart celestial skies. 
Its wailings blend not with the voice of spring, 
As some too tender flowret fades and dies. 


No night distils 
Its chilling dews upon the tender frame ; 
No moon is needed there The light which fills 
That land of glory from its Maker caine. 


No parted friends, 
O’er mournful recollection, have to weep. 
No bed of death enduring love attends 
To watch the coming of a pulseless sleep. 


No blasted flower, 
Or withered bud, celestial gardens know. 
No scorching blast or tierce descenaing showel 
Scatters destruction like a ruthless foe. 


No battle word 
Starties the sacred host with fear and dread. 
Th mec ol peace Creation’s morning heard 
Is rua. Wieicver ange! miostveis tread. 


Let us depart, 
If home like this await the weary soul. 
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Look up, thou stricken one; thy wounded heait | 


Sha!! bleed no more at soriow’s stern control. 


With a heavenly guide, 
White-robed and innocent, to lead the way, 
Why tear to plunge in Jordans tolling tude, 
And tint the ocean of eternal day ? 
[Canada Christian Guardian. 


ENIGMA No. J. 
National Geography. 
95 letters. 
My 12, 17. 15, 22, 4, 17, 8, isa ceunty in Maine. 
My eee me Be ote 8 O county mn New Ham) shire. 
My 23, 5, 2, 8, 6,9, is a county in Versont 
My 13, 4, 10, 22,9, 21, 24, 7, 5, is a county in 
Massachusetts. 


j am composed 


My 8, 18, 13, a consonant, 4, 5, 25, is a county 


in Rhode Islan. 
My 24, 4, 19, 12, 2, 8, 20,isa county in Con- 
necticut 
My 4, 10, 
York. 
My 21, 11, 19,9, 1, isa county in New Jersey. 
My 7,5. 17,9. 1sa county on Pennsylvania, 
iv 15, 9, 13, 22, 2, 21, 24, 12, 7,isa county in 
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19, 7, 2, 8,21 isa county in New 
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My 22, 2, 10, 5, 4, 19, 12, is a county «n Mary. 
land. 

My 1, 11, 20, 17, 21, 4, 15, is a county in Vir. 
ginia. 

My 3, 23, 8, 18, 21, isa county in North Caro. 
lina. 

My 16, 11, 14, 10, 16, 17, 7, 12, 20, is a county 
in Seuth Carolina 

My 17, 5, 13, 14, 8, is a county in Georgia. 

My 25, 2, 12, 19, 11, 20, 9, 6, 11, is a county in 
Alabama 

My 11, 1, 17, 24, 9, isa county in Miss. 

Mv 15, 7, 13, 4, 10, 12, 18, 11, 8, 21, is a coun- 
ty in Louisiana 
; My 10, 4, 2, 15, 18, is a county in Tennessee. 

My 8, 18, 12, 21, 4,15, is a county in Kentucky. 

My 2, 12,19, 9, 15, is a county in Ohis. 

My 18, 2, 24, 4, 15, isa county is Mie¢higan. 

My 6, 10, 9, 9, 15, 18, is a county isin Indiana, 

My 9, 20, 6.11, 5, isa county In illinois. 

My 5, 2, 12, 19, 21, is a county in Missouri. 

My 1, 4,8, 10, 23, 9, is a county in Arkansas, 

My 16, 2, 8, 15, 17, 8, is a county in Texas. 

My 14, 4, 13, 2, is a county in Wisconsin. 

My 20, 7,19, 2, 13, 11, 10, 18, is a county in 
low al, 

My 19, 7, 4, 15, is a county in Florida. 

My whole is a distinguished officer in the war. 


Ages of time are daily dissipated with the fumes 
of tobacco. 
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